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PREFACE 


“Gandhi and the Emancipation of Indian 
Women”’ is virtually the substance of some of 
the lectures I have had the opportunity of del- 
ivering ata few educational and other institu- 
tions and articles that I had intermittently 
contributed to certain journals. 


Having spent many years in the field of 
women’s higher education, I have seen the tre- 
mendous impact, right from my student days 
down to the present day, of Gandhiji’s life and 
work on women in general and educated women 
in particular. Asa matter of fact, Gandhiji, the 
main architect of women’s emancipation had 
almost dramatically, in an unprecedented man- 
ner, brought our women to the forefront and 
converted them into an important functional 
group of our population. It could be said with- 
out exaggeration that ‘out of dust he made us 
into women’. If today women in India are en- 
joying so many facilities particularly equality 
with men, it is because of the sudden and spec- 
tacular call from Gandhiji to join his world- 
renowned political struggle for freedom for 
India. Women made a glorious march, from the 


il 


political arena where they first entered all 
fields of activity with such rapid strides that 
one need not overrate the importance of their 
contribution. 


As we are celebrating the Gandhi Centenary 
year, our thoughts go back naturally to the 
Father of our Nation, who had not Spared any- 
thing to bring women to their own. Had he 
been alive today, how happy would he be to see 
the vital role being played by women and the 
important positions including that of the Prime 
Minister held by them. And yet it cannot be 
gainsaid that Gandhiji would be sorely disap- 
pointed to see the ideals, chiefly the spirit of 
sacrifice with which he achieved our freedom, 
fast disappearing. Instead, revivalism, groupism, 
casteism, communalism, linguism and every 
kind of insularity have come to raise their ugly 
heads, that our Nation is being threatened with 
disunity and disintegration. 


To get over this deep crisis, we need to re- 
educate ourselves in the precepts of Gandhian 
Philosophy. Women can play an important part 
in this, as they are born teachers and as Indian 
women are innately endowed with the spirit of 
suffering and sacrifice. They could certainly 
rise to the occasion. In this context a recapitu- 
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lation of Gandhiji’s extraordinary endeavour not 
only to liberate our women from their age-long 
thraldom, but to inculcate in them his preci- 
ous precepts of truth and non-violence, as re- 
lated in the book, I thought might be of some 
help to our young women. 


Iam deeply indebted to Shri Kodati Nara- 
yan Rao Garu for encouraging me to undertake 
this piece of work. I am grateful indeed to 
Dr. M. V. Krishna Rao Garu, the Chairman and 
the other members of the Editorial Board, 
Gandhi Sahitya Prachuranalayam, Hyderabad 
for consenting to publish the book in English 
and in Telugu a translation of it, as well. I wish 
to express my sincere thanks to Shri K. Ven- 
katachari, Reader, English Department, Osma- 
nia University for his invaluable suggestions 
pertaining to the book. 


Hyderabad. S. Shridevi 
5-8-1969 
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FOREW ORD 


Although we are celebrating the centenary of Gandhiji’s 
birth we are still too near him in point of time to be able 
to assess his achievement from the perspective of history. 
To call him the greatest moral leader of our time is only to 
recognise his great sacrifices and his suffering in vindicating 
the moral and spiritual values in the face of savagery and 
self aggradizement. To pay homage to him as “The Libera- 
tor of India’ is only to acknowledge his leadership of the 
freedom struggle that resulted in our attainment of Inde- 
pendence. To hail him as “‘ The Father of the Nation”’ is 
to feel grateful for helping India to attain Nationhood. 
But all these tributes do not suffice to bring out his many 
splendoured personality and his multi-dimensional achieve- 
ment in the cause of India and in the service of humanity. 
It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that books should be 
written on various facets his personality and on his services 
in the cause of our country to focus attention on the legacy 
of hope that his life affords. 


Viewed from this stand-point, this book “GANDHI 
AND THE EMANCIPATION OF INDIAN WOMEN ” 
will, I am sure, be regarded as a welcome addition to the 
growing literature on Gandhiji‘s life and work. The author, 
Dr S. Shridevi, who is a distinguished educationist and 
scholar, is pre-eminently fitted to write on Gandhiji‘s role in 
the emancipation of Indian Women, exemplifying as she 
does what the resurgent Indian Women could accomplish 
in the twin realms of learning and letters. This work of hers 
with which, 1 have the honour of being associated through 


this Foreword presents a scholarly study of Gandhiji’s 
efforts towards the redemption and awakening of Indian 
Womanhood. 


[ sincerely hope that this book will be read by many 
and have pleasure in wishing its author success. 


K. BRAHMANANDA REDDY 
Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh 


CHAPTER I 
GANDHIJV’S PERSONALiTY 


India has never been without great men 
and women. In fact, she has been singularly 
fortunate in having a long succession of distin 
guished sons and daughters right from Bartri- 
hari and Buddha of ancient times, not to men- 
tion the earlier Vedic Rishis and Maharshis, 
down to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru. 
History bears eloquent testimony to their dedi- 
cated and selfless services rarely equalled else- 
where in the world. And yet great men like 
Mahatma Gandhi are born once in an age, and 
as it is stated in our scriptures they seem to 
appear among people who are facing a grave 
crisis in their life. Gandhiji was born at a time 
when our people were groaning under the im- 
pact of an alien rule. 


Mahatma Gandhi was a many-splendoured 
personality, full of sincerity and humility. With 
all his seriousness of purpose he could easily be 
jovial at times. A perfect task-master that he 
was could yet sympathise with human failings. 
His indomitable will, coupled with his amazing 
energy was a source of endless wonder to the 
millions within and without the country. 
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Gandhiji’s accomplishments are numberless. 
He was an indefatigable speaker and writer -an 
inveterate journalist right from the beginning; 
an ardent spinner and a weaver, a research min- 
ded dietician, a lawyer, a teacher and a doctor. 
Above all his interest in men and matters had 
been extraordinary. His suffering and sacrifice 
and his profound concern for human welfare 
place him above the commonalty of men and 
reminds us of the glorious life of Lord Buddha. 


The very British against whom he was wag- 
ing an incessant struggle recognised extraordi- 
nary qualities in him. Tendulkar quotes Vice- 
roy Reading’s letter to his son regarding Mahat- 
maji where he says “I have had many opportu- 
nities of judging him...There is nothing striking 
about his appearance...and I should have passed 
him by in the street without a second look at 
him. When he talks, the impression is different. 
He is direct, and expresses himself well in ex- 
cellent English with a fine appreciation of the 
value of the words he uses. There is no hesita- 
tion about him, there isa ring of sincerity in 
all that he utters, save when discussing some 
political questions. His religious views ate, 7 
believe genuinely held and he is Convinced to a 
point almost bordering on fanaticism that non- 
violence and love will give India its indepen- 
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dence and enable it to withstand the British 
Government. His religious and moral views 
are admirable and indeed are ona remarkably 
high altitude though I must confess that I find 
it difficult to understand his practice of them in 
politics... Our conversations were of the frank- 
est. He was supremely courteous, with manners 
of distinction... He held in every way to his 
word in the various discussions we had”’., 


A strange rebel and revolutionary, Gandhi- 
ji wrought a unique bloodless revolution and 
transformed the illiterate masses of Indian 
humanity into a fearless, non-violent and politi- 
cally awakened people, ever prepared to sacri- 
fice their all for their country. 


In his own life time Gandhiji not only 
secured for us freedom from the mighty British 
Empire, but literally “‘out of dust he made us 
into men’’. Even prior to achieving indepen- 
dence, Gandhiji strove for the moral regenera- 
tion and social uplift of Indians. 


One is only well aware that our country had 
innumerable problems - such as those of un- 
touchability, caste system, child-marriage, pur- 
dah, with which we had lived for a very long 


eae Se re ee ee 
, D. G, Tendulkar, Mahatma Gandhi, Vol, II p. 57. 
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time. Gandhiji was determined to eradicate 
them once and for all from the country. Indeed 
it was his conviction that until and unless India 
got socially reformed she did not deserve politi- 
cal independence. 


To achieve this he wanted our men and 
women to be fearless, truthful and non-violent. 
His emphasis on Truth had even made him 
equate it with God. For Truth is God, Gan- 
dhiji said ; as for Non-violence, it is not merely 
the passive resistance to evil but sincere love 
towards all. This ancient concept of Ahimsa 
includes not only humanity but all living creatu- 
res and in Gandhiji’s words, “‘it is not merely a 
negative state of harmlessness, but it is a posi- 
tive state of love of doing good even to the evil- 
doer. But it does not mean helping the evil- 
doer to continue the wrong or tolerating by 
Passive acquicence. On the contrary, love— 
the active state of ‘Ahimsa’ requires you to 
resist the wrong doer by disassociating yourself 
from him even though it may offend him or in- 
jure him physically”. And yet today ironically 
enough, we find so much of violence in our 
country, particularly the unprecedented Student 


strikes accompanied invariably by violent acti- 
vities. 
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His unflinching adherence to and advocacy 
of these principles in politics and life was his 
grandest contribution to Indian thought. In 
fact, it was these that had actually roused the 
Indians from their ancient torpor in political 
matters. Gandhiji had explained the practi- 
cality of this discipline to the members of the 
Satyagraha Ashram that he first founded in 
Ahmedabad, soon after his return to India 
from South Africa. The discipline comprised 
the six vows that were enjoined upon the mem- 
bers, namely the vow of truth, the vow of non- 
violence, the vow of celibacy, the vow of non- 
stealing, the vow of non-possession and the vow 
of self-control. These pledges need no elabo- 
ration since they constitute the highest philoso- 
phy connoting sacrifice and renunciation. While 
they reflect the earliest ideas of sanyasa, they 
contain all the modern political tendencies of 
Socialism and Communism, with a difference 
of course in the sense that the ends could never 
justify means which should be as pure and im- 
peccable as the ends. 


Gandhiji’s one great desire was to raise the 
status of the country and the stature of its 
people. For this he had struggled hard to dis- 
cover ways and means by which he could not 
only steadily root out undesirable social customs 
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and relations, but lift the people from the moral 
degradation that they had fallen into-a phase 
of life that became inevitable under the oppres- 
sive foreign rule. 


While devoting his life to the main goal of 
achieving independence, Gandhiji’s tireless per- 
sonality made him strive for the social welfare 
of his people which was realisable only after the 
introduction of certain necessary social and 
religious reforms. It must be mentioned here 
that the social customs and conditions of the 
majority of the people - the Hindus were intri- 
cately connected with their religious rites and 
rituals. So Gandhiji had to redeem the people 
irom their superstitious and obnoxious customs 
in which they had implicit faith. 


The one that hurt most his gentle persona- 
lity full of kindness and mercy was the institu- 
tion of untouchability; the inhuman treatment 
that was meted out to millions of people in the 
country who were branded as untouchables and 
unapproachables. So he had devoted his entire 
life to eradicate this system and bring about 
social equality and equity among the Hindus. 
Almost all his speeches and writings were devot- 
ed to this cause. He felt it was the greatest in- 
justice and social oppression that any individual 
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let alone, a nation could ever countenance. He 
called the depressed classes ‘“‘Harijans”’ (children 
of God) and summarily called his weekly paper 
by this name. He wanted untouchability to be 
abolished root and branch. He tried to remove 
that unhappy word from our life’s dictionary. 
He did not want any vestiges of this in the 
country. 


When separate electorate was suggested for 
Harijans he protested strongly against this, for 
he feared this would perpetuate the evil. He 
had to speak several times to Dr. Ambedkar to 
reject his proposal for the communal award. 
When the latter agreed to doso, it not only 
prevented the award, but happily resulted in 
many more seats for the Harijans in the Legis- 
latures. 


Nor was this all. The Harijan Sevak Sanghs 
set up all over the country apart, Gandhiji 
wanted every one to work for the abolition of 
untouchability. He first admitted Harijans in- 
to his Ashram. Many sanatanists raised their 
eyebrows at first, but got reconciled to it in 
course of time. Gigantic efforts began to be 
made in many parts of the country. One such 
effort was the endeavour and the success of 
throwing open of the Hindu Temples and other 
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places of worship to the Harijans. Gandhiji 
even went on fast asa penance for this sin. 
Many of his ardent followers observed sympa- 
thetic fasts. 


The grand result of all these was, the coun- 
try as a whole started pondering deeply over this 
unhappy issue and deciding how best they could 
help in eradicating this. Further with Gan- 
dhiji’s fast, the social reform attained the dimen- 
sions of spirituality, there was a sudden awake- 
ning; people had broken the hard barriers that 
prevented them all along from mixing with the 
Harijans. They all seemed to become one. 
Public places allowed them; hotels employed 
them; ‘schools and colleges easily admitted 
them; private homes engaged them. In short 
many reformers advocated and performed marri- 
ages with them. The true followers of Gandhiji, 
the members of the Indian National Congress, 
got over this at once, not only in their outward 
behaviour but also from their minds. The gene- 
ral public had responded well too. Even the so 
called orthodox tried to give up this feeling of 
superiority at least to please the Gandhiji ! 
Such was the towering personality of Gandhiji. 


Since Independence, the practice of un- 
touchability has been declared as an offence in 
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the Constitution and therefore, it has been le- 
gally abolished. To improve the conditions of 
the depressed classes, scholarships are instituted 
for them. Many hostels are built for them. 
Many a concession is granted to them in public 
services and representation in the Central and 
State ministries is givento them. The late Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad had said once, ‘‘untouchability 
is now likea tree which though not uprooted 
and destroyed, is nonetheless so shaken that 
it has begun to wither on its leaves, its branches 
dying one after another: And it cannot gain 
sustenance from earth, air and water. Whena 
plant is deprived of its sustenance it cannot but 
wither away. Similarly this evil custom too has 
been uprooted in this sense and cannot long 
survive’. 


And yet unhappily today, we don’t seem to 
have blotted this out of our minds. Both the 
Central and State Governments are taking spe- 
cific measures to restore equality to the Harijans. 


Side by side Gandhiji had taken up another 
equally gigantic cause ofa set of people whose 
status got degraded in course of centuries. They 
are women. “By sheer force of vicarious system” 
says Gandhiji, “even the most ignorant and 
worthless men have been enjoying a superiority 
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over women which they do not deserve and 
ought not to have. Many of our movements’’, 
continues Gandhiji, “‘stop half way because of 
the condition of our women. Much of our work 
does not yield appropriate results. Our lot is 
like that of the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
trader who does not employ enough capital in 
his business”. ». Their position when compared 
with that of Vedic times had suffered a very 
great deterioration. Women then were free and 
enjoyed equal status with men. Seclusion and 
early marriages were unknown to them. They 
freely chose their husbands and remained un- 
married if they preferred to. They could become 
sanyasins and pursue the life of the spirit. They 
had a share in their paternal property. It is said 
in this period “wives and maidens attire them- 
selves in gay robes and set forth to the joyous 
feasts. Youths and girls hasten to the meadows 
when forest and field are clothed in fresh ver- 
dure, to take part in the dances, Cymbols sound 
and seizing each other, lads and damsels whirl 
about until the ground vibrates and clouds of 
dust envelop the gaily moving throng”. 5 Adhar- 
vana Veda refers to great contemporary women 
like Sulabha, Dhritavrata and Strutavati. There 


— — 


o» D.G. Teadulkar, Mahatma, Vol. I, p. 276 


s- S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society (1947) p, 142 
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were women scholars like Gargiand Maitreyi 
who participated in philosophical discussions. 


But these idyllic days began to slowly disap- 
pear. Woman was unfortunately identified with 
temptation and pleasure. The ideal of this 
period was renunciation and with the teachings 
of the Buddha, woman was looked upon contemp- 
tuously. Many women too along with men joined 
the Buddhist order of the Nuns, but when some 
could not stand the rigours of ascetic life, there 
were lapses and blame naturally was laid 
at their door. The result was many laws curtail- 
ing their freedom were instituted. As Prof. 
Radhakrishnan says ‘‘ Under the shadows of the 
great ideal of sanyasa (renunciation) the weak- 
nesses of women were exaggerated asa warning 
to the monks. To encourage renunciation women 
were despised as the source of worldliness”’. 4 


With the Muslim invasions women went 
into seclusion. There has been a gradual fall in 
her status. Yet strangely enough Sita and Savi- 
tri of earlier times continued to remain the 
ideals of this period too. One need hardly say, 
how difficult it would be to realise this, as they 
had neither the freedom nor the privileges enjo- 
yed by their counterparts portrayed in ancient 


|. S. Radhakrishnan, op. oit., p. 143. 
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literature. However women became intensely 
religious and qualities like simplicity, patience, 
perseverance, endurance, understanding, imme- 
nse love for home and children adorned them. 


Gandhiji had seriously taken up the unfini- 
shed task of the early reformers like Raja 
Rammohan Roy and Swami Vivekananda and 
began to work earnestly for its completion. He 
said to women, ‘“‘ the destiny of India is far 
safer in your hands than those of a Government 
that has so exploited India’s resources that she 
has lost faith in hereself’;. His call for women 
had brought the reform movement for women’s 
emancipation to a climax. There was a sudden 
enlightenment, women seemed to have come out 
Overnight and worked along with men for 
freedom and for other causes taken up by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


Then there was the economic question of 
the country that troubled Gandhiji. The utter 
Poverty of the people was touching him to the 
quick. He was aware of the common argument 
of the economists that for immediate solution of 
the colossal Indian Poverty, industrialisation 
alone was the answer. But Gandhiji did not 
believe in this. He was very much against large 

x» D.G. Tendulkar, op. cit., Vol I. p. 77. 
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scale industrialisation, for he knew that while it 
involved great finances and a good deal of time, 
machinery was mainly instrumental for capita- 
listic exploitation. But then he had a quicker 
and surer method of solving the problem of 
poverty of the villages. It was the spinning 
Wheel, which according to him would immedia- 
tely face-lift the villages. This was in fact the 
first tenet of his economic philosophy as soon as 
he arrived in India. In 1915 when he started 
the Khadi Movement, he said in no uncertain 
terms that Khadi would ‘unify and revivify 
India *’; so he wanted every one to look upon the 
spinning wheel ‘‘asa daily sacremant and the 
Khaddar-wear as a privilege anda duty”. This 
he said would help the poor agriculturists with 
an extra income besides solving, to a considera- 
ble degree, incidence of unemployment in the 
villages. Further with the rapid growth in popu- 
lation he fe]t it would be folly to allow mechan- 
isation in agriculture to throw farmers out of 
job. He also knew that the modern machinery 
imported from the West for industrialisation did 
not help in any way unemployment. Studying 
conditions in the West in regard to industriali- 
sation, he felt that through the transfer of 
populations from agriculture to industry was 


not relevant in an over-populated country like 
India. For this, he asserted, would cause more 
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unemployment. This was one of the reasons 
why Gandhiji was advocating the principle of 
self-sufficiency. A self-sufficient village that 
provides its own supply of consumer goods, said 
Gandhiji would create sufficient employment to 
prevent migration to the urban areas. Many 
felt that this would not work satisfactorily as its 
benefits are confined only to the villages and as 
such will not have any impact on the country as 
a whole. Secondly it was too slow a method, to 
make any appreciable difference to the poverty 
stricken conditions of the people within a 


reasonable period of time. 


Nevertheless economic experts both at home 
and abroad did not fail to see the utility of this 
scheme however limited it might have been. 
Pt. Nehru says in his “‘ The Discovery of India ” 
that G. D. H. Cole while appreciating this was 
reported to have said, “‘ Gandhi’s campaign for 
the development of home-made cloth industry 
is no more a fad of a romantic eager to revive 
the past, but a practical attempt to relieve the 
poverty and uplift the standard of the village’’. 
This has also helped India in utilising her yarn 
instead of sending the cotton wool abroad to 
Places like Lancashire for manufacturing fine 
linen. The economy of self-sufficiency aimed 
by Gandhiji was achieved to a great extent when 
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millions of people started not only spinning, but 
weaving the rough hand woven clothes. 


It is not difficult to see that the economics 
of self-sufficiency preached by Gandhiji takes its 
Origin in the two principles of his philosophy - 
non-possession and non-stealing-meaning that no 
one should have more than what he really needs 
and no one should exploit others and have pri- 
vate property. He considered acquisitiveness as 
a mark of stealing. Yet he seemed to have 
countenanced the property owned by capitalists. 
He had a number of rich friends who not only 
were his followers but helped him immensely in 
all his projects and programmes of work. Gandhiji 
regarded them as Trustees of their property for 
he expected them to put their wealth to good 
use. This as all could easily see, is easily said 
than done, for no capitalist including Gandhiji’s 
rich ardent followers had ever renounced their 
wealth. There have been of course cases, though 
few and far between like that of Pt. Motilal 
_ Nehru who had given away his wealth to the 
nation; but Gandhiji’s idea of trusteeship is 
rather a hard task to fulfill; and yet Gandhiji 
appealed to the princes to part with their wealth 
or appoint themselves as trustees of their prope- 
rties. He once spoke out his mind vehemently 
referring to the Rajas, ‘“‘if they do not become 
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trustees of their own accord, force of circums- 
tances will compel the reform, unless they court 
utter destruction. When Panchayat Raj is esta- 
blished public opinion will do what violence can 
never do. The present power of the Zamindars, 
the capitalistis and the Rajas can hold away, 
only so long as the common people do not realise 
their own strength. If the people non-cooperate 
with the evil of Zamindari or capitalism, it must 
die of inanition’’s.Small wonder that the Commu- 
nists often saw Marx in Gandhiji and argued that 
Gandhiji was a revolutionary like Marx but the 
former’s weapon of non-violence “stopped short 
of the dramatic economic transformation that 
was the end product of the Marxian Scheme’”’. 


Gandhiji was certainly a Communist in this 
sense. He must have been disappointed too to 
realise that no capitalist had ever become a trus- 
tee in the sense he had advocated. As Prof. 
O. P. Goyal quotes Pyarelal from the ‘Last 
Phase’ saying how Gandhiji had realised in his 
later life that his capitalist friends would not 
become trustees of his imagination. He had 
started advocating stronger measures. He also 
says, that Pyarelal told the International Semi- 
nar organised by UNESCO on Gandhian Outlook 
and Technique in New Delhi, that Gandhiji had 


6 Harijan—1—6—1947, 
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come to believe that the rich must be disposse- 
ssed of their wealth and that this could be done 
without the necessity of paying any compensa- 
tion for that. - 


Whether it is a question of social reform or 
working for economic sufficiency, the means 
contemplated by Gandhiji were all ethical. His 
ideal instruments of Truth and Non-Violence 
were applied to all his public activities. In other 
words, the means of all these activities were en- 
deavoured to be non-violent. 


As a matter of fact the concepts of Truth 
and Non-Violence are no new values which 
Gandhiji had given to the world. He himself 
admits that he had taken them from the Hindu 
Shastras. Vedas have long ago declared, “‘Ritam 
Vadisyami Satyam Vadisyami’’. 1 will speak of 
the right and I will speak of the truth. There 
is a convocation address to the students bya 
Guru in the Taitriya Upanishad which begins 
with “‘Satyam Vada, Dharmam Chara’ and so 
on. Manu mentions truth in his decalogue of 
Bete ViLtUes. cj. «0% “Satya Makrodho Dasakam 
Dharma Lakshanan’’. Chandogya Upanishad tells 
that a Guru expects the following as his fees 


7 O.°, Goyal—Studies in Modern Indian Political 
Thought, p. 60. (2) 
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from his students:- ‘‘ Atayat tapo danam, Arjavam, 
ahimsa, Satya Vachanam iti ta asya dakshinaha’’, 
austerity, charity, uprightness, nonviolence and 
truthfulness. Again our national motto that 
has been taken form the Upanishad says 
‘“ Satyameva Jayate Nanrutham, Satyena Pantha 
Vithato deyayana; yenakramanthi, rushayo hi Apta 
kama yatra tat Satyasya paramam nidhanam” 
“Truth alone conquers, not untruth. By truth is 
laid out the path leading to the Gods by which 
the sages who have their desires fulfilled travel 
to where that supreme of Truth is”. Jaina and 
Buddha have made nonviolence as the grand rule 
of their philosophy “‘ Ahimsa Paromo Dharmaha”. 


But Gandhiji had thrown new light on these 
old fundamental concepts. He insisted on the 
application of these principles in politics. It is 
this that has given a religious basis to his politi- 
cal thinking and leadership. We often come 
across in Gandhiji’s speeches and writings the 
terms-metaphysics and philosophy-which strictly 
speaking have no academic connotation, but 
mean either religious or moral, but at times to 
him ‘religious’ and ‘moral’mean one and the same; 
“God is truth and love: God is ethics and mora- 
lity; God is fearlessness; God is the source of 
light and life and yet He is above and beyond 
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all this; God is conscience. He is even the 
altruism of the atheist. Every Hindu is initiat- 
ed into this for he is aware of the Vedic maxim 
“Satyam Gnanam Anantam Brahma.’ God is 
Truth, the Consciousness and the Infinite; and 
even of these two, the religious and the moral, 
Gandhiji means more of ethical content than of 
religious significance. But he did not care to 
introduce religion into politics in the literal 
sense of the word. Ifhe did, he could have 
easily continued the practice of ‘““Ganapati’’ for 
e. g., introduced by tilak and added a good few 
Similar religious festivals to the appeal and 
satisfaction of the masses but he did not. So it 
is the ethical way that he preferred. 


For later, he goes to the extent of raising 
Truth to the highest level by saying Truth is 
God. He means the Absolute Truth; he says 
it ‘‘isimpossible for us to realise perfect Truth, 
so long as weare imprisoned in mortal frame. We 
can only visualise it in our imagination. We can- 
not, through the instrumentality of this ephe- 
meral body, see face to face Truth which is 
external’. So truth we experience in life is accor- 
ding to Gandhiji only relative, the Absolute 
Truth, the “‘satyasya satyam’’. The Truth of 
Truth which could be reached by the path leading 
to the gods where that Supreme of Truth is as the 
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Upanishad says is very difficult of realisation, 
Relatively he must be meaning “Subjectivity” 
which is, individualist, therefore Gandhiji admo- 
nishes us to be careful of imposing our opinions 
on Others. But there is always the possibility of 
making this relation of subjective truth into 
absolutely objective in which case one is free to 
advocate it to others because this would be in 
the interest of others. So attaining Absolute 
Truth is rather impossible for one has to be 
above self-interest. Conquering this self-interest 
tantamounts to eradicating desire which method 
was preached long ago by Buddha. People found 
this maxim to be impossible logically and psycho- 
logically. Logically it begs the very question at 
issue, as one is caught within the vicious circle 
of desire when he desires to eradicate desire it- 
self. Psychologically it is found most difficult to 
exist without desire, as it is second nature with 
man.Gandhiji realises this for he Says the ways to 
obtain this are not easy in our mortal coil. But 
there is the disciplined way one could attain 
even the impossble. 


| Now Non-Violence is not merely the pas- 
sive resistence to evil but it involves sincere love 
towards all. This acient concept of Ahimsa inclu- 
ded not only humanity but all living creatures 
as Buddha had enunciated it and its practice 
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in word, thought and deed. Even normally man 
is exhorted to speak, think and do good deeds., 
Man is responsible for the deeds done, for the 
words spoken and for the thoughts entertained 
by him. 


Gandhiji’s innate goodness had made him 
declare that one cannot come to compromise with 
evil but one can still love the evil doer. He loved 
the British, but not the British rule which was of 
evil. It is this basic feeling that was responsible 
for Gandhiji to suspend Non-Cooperation or 
Civil Disobedience movements on Sundays, as 
he did not want to embarrass the Christain rulers 
on their day of Sabbath. Right from the begin- 
ning of his political career Mahatma Gandhi had 
showed this attitude of goodwill towards all. 


Shri K. M. Munshi describes an incident in 
his *‘ I follow the Mahatma’’, which brings out 
in bold relief what Gandhiji’s love for all was. 
At the session of the Indian National Congress 
in 1919 Gandhiji moved a resolution condemn- 
ing the massacre of Jallianwala where hundreds 
of innocent men and women were killed. It 
included the killing of two Europeans too. This 
roused the indignation of Tilak and other leaders 


‘* Karmana manasa vacha yada Bhiksbanam Nisbevate 
tadeva paharatyenam tasmat Kalyana Macharet.” 
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and that part of the resolution was lost by an 
over-whelming majority. Gandhiji’s unhappi- 
ness was great and he was reported not to have 
Slept that night. The next day President wanted 
the members to reconsider the resolution at the 
request of Gandhiji. Munshiji says, ‘‘I heard 
some of the great leaders growing sarcastic over 
the reported vigil. They had an uneasy feeling, 
I had no doubt that this saint with his fasts and 
vigils, was scarcely safe company”. After hear- 
ing Gandhiji who was reported to have spoken 
so feelingly the whole resolution was passed. 


Pure non-violence or true love that expects 
no return is again a divine quality which Gan- 
dhiji recognises, and explains the difficulty of its 
being executed. But one should not be deterred 
by it because it appears to be impossible. And 
yet Ahimsa had become a way of life with 
Gandhiji; when some of his followers wondered, 
whether it should be practised at all costs, even 
at times of danger, for instance, when confronted 
by thieves and gangsters, he said, if fear made 
one non-violent, he would rather be violent than 
cowardly. Fearlessness is deemed as an attri- 
bute of non-violence. Gandhiji further expla- 
ined “‘ There is hope for a violent man to be 
some day non-violent, but there is none fora 
coward. I have therefore said more than once, 
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that if we do not know how to defend ourselves, 
our women and our places of worship by force 
of suffering i.e., by non-violence, we must, if we 
are men, be able at least to defend all these by 
fighting”’. 


Truth is the summum bonum of life and 
non-violence is the means to achieve it. The 
means and the end are coterminus with each 
other. The end however good never justifies the 
means. He does not revert the proposition, 
that means justify the end. In fact the means 
are more important than the results; for the 
latter any way are beyond our control. All the 
same one has to struggle for the purity of ends 
even as we have to do for the means. 


These he applied to his main political instru- 
ment Satyagraha. Many wondered whether 
Satyagraha despite its passive resistance was 
really non-violent. Rabindranath Tagore des- 
cribed it as “‘a form of Himsa” for non-coope- 
ration was causing hurt to the one against whom 
it was orgainsed. But Gandhiji replied ‘‘ on the 
contrary, non-cooperation is intended to pave 
the way to real, honourable and voluntary 
cooperation based on respect and trust’’ and 
concluded that ‘‘ Non-cooperation with evil is 
as much a duty as cooperation with good ”’. 
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These twin concepts of Truth and Non- 
Violence constituted the soul force of his life 
and all his activities. 


Gandhiji was primarily a humanist and yet 
was highly religious in the ordinary sense of the 
term. He believed in the Supreme Being who 
guides us all. He was to him the incarnation of 
Truth. In fact as stated earlier Truth was God 
to him. But he never believed in rites and 
rituals nor did he visit temples for worship. To 
him people were the chief interest and their 
perfection was his supreme ideal. Humanism 
aims at the friendly inter-relation of all people. 
Similarly Gandhiji dedicated his life for the 
welfare of his people. His passion for moral 
living made him stress on the inner discipline. 
It was this that made his religion one with moral 
ideal. His value of Truth and Non-Violence 
centre round his religion. A religion that seems 
to have been secularised. For he always felt that 
all religions are great and they all aim at the 
same ideal of comprehending the Supreme. 
Their approaches may be different. He seems 
to bea happy combination of a theist, as well as 
a humanist in the sense that he demands firmly 
a disciplined life and insists on emotional inte- 
gration - on perect unity of people and of life, 
Even as Aristotle, he lays down “the golden 
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mean, a balance between two extremes as the 
rule of life. He promises a fair share of earthly 
pleasure for a life of virtuous activity’. But 
Gandhiji goes even a step further unlike Aristo- 
tle or many of the modern Humanists, and that 
is his recognition of the non-worldly character 
of a real spiritual life. He was not merely con- 
tent with the struggle for the welfare of man, 
but endeavoured fora real spiritual life. For 
it is not enough, if a man were to learn self-rest- 
raint and kindness and other decencies of life 
and be a gentleman, he should be really virtuous 
for it is said, it is easier to be a “‘gentleman’”’ 
than a “religious man’’. It is here that the tradi- 
tional trouble begins for the so-called modern 
people do not wish to countenance the religious- 
ness taken to excess by the extremely religious 
saints who seem to go beyond the boundaries. 
As Prof. Radhakrishnan says, “‘their saintliness 
consists in overstepping. Socrates and Jesus 
overstepped the boundaries. Though they died 
for their love of truth and justice, they live for 
ever, echo and light unto eternity. They 
change the minds of men and illumine the other- 
wise dark pages of history”., Whereas Huma- 
nists want their religion to be connected with 


ee 
——————— — 


9 S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, George, 
Allen, Unwin & Co. 1947, p. 68. 
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the world, they are not concerned with the 
usual concepts of the deeply religious “‘the after 
life and future settlements’’. They want good 
adjustments of human relationships and social] 
dealings. But here again as Gandhiji had felt 
human nature being what it is, NO amount of 
ordinary mechanical adjustment and suitable 
social forms of administration and Government 


could make man really good and happy, unless 
he aims at certain abiding values. Certain 


humanists see the values, but they are not con- 
cerned whether they are absolute Or not. For 
they have no patience for those who suffer the 
pain and bear the burden of sorrow. To redeem 
this attitude, Gandhiji seems to feel one with 
the German philosopher Emmanuel] Kant whose 
stand for Theism is that “since the good man is 
often defeated on earth, we require a super 
human power to adjust virtue and happiness. 


and Religion. The great humanists like Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati and Swami Vivekananda 
have influenced India in and through their religi- 
Ous lives, a £0spel of social] Welfare and service 
to humanity, Similarly Gandhiji was an extr- 
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emely religious person and yet was a humanist 
who devoted his life to the good of the humanity. 

It was this Humanism in him that made 
Gandhiji think of an ideal state -Sarvodaya. 
Ruskin’s “Unto this Last”’ had gripped Gandhi- 
ji’s imagination and had revolutionised him. 
The title of the book refers to a well-known bi- 
blical parable where all the labourers whether 
hired first or last were made the same payment. 
Gandhiji translated this book into Gujarati and 
called it ‘‘Sarvodaya’’. Literally the word means 
the “rising of all’, that is to say the welfare of 
all. Gandhiji wanted to work for the unity and 
common brotherhood of mankind. Being a 
progressive Individualist, he would not hesitate 
to sacrifice the comforts of all to save one in- 
dividual. It resembles the western political 
ideal of common good advocated by Prof. T. H. 
Green and Bosanquet. But it is this and even 
more; for Sarvodaya goes a step further as Gan- 
dhiji includes even the spiritual welfare of the 
people. This is no new thought, as Advaita 
appeals to the welfare and final release of all. 
Gandhiji had often quoted a Mantra ,, from 
the Isa Upanishad which says that “whatever 
moves in this moving world is enveloped by God 


Isavasyam idem sarvam yat kincha gagatyam jaga- 
ttena tyaktena Bhunjeeta ma gridha kashyas vid 
dhanam. 
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therefore find your enjoyment in renunciation. 
Do not covet what belongs to others’’. So a total 
progress of the individual is called for. Man 
is to be given all the required opportunities to 
realise his best self. He is to seek truth, create 
beauty and achieve goodness. It is for this, he is 
endowed with a body and all the senses - not for 
mere hedonistic pleasures, but for the possibility 
of transcending one’s self. Gandhiji realises 
that for this, there is the need for a healthy 
body. All that is required to make him good 
in mind and body are to be provided for. Then 
men can rise to the occasion and make the best 
of themselves. When a state achieves this, when 
every individual gets all that js needed by him 
physically and spiritually and when he makes the 
best use of them for the sake of others even at 
the cost of great sacrifice and suffering, he achi- 
eves universal perfection. Each one in a way is 
expected to live for others: so there would be 
perfect integration and unity in the State. So 
Gandhiji’s ambition was to plan for a society, 
Where such opportunities are given to every 
individual to grow in harmonious socia] relations 
with others and where €very one is free and 
independent and thereby the whole society 
develops in such love and affection. Such a 
society is called the Sarvodaya State, in sucha 
State says Gandhiji, “every one is his own ruler’’. 
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‘He rules himself in such a manner that he 
is never a hindrance to his neighbour. In the 
ideal State therefore there is no political power, 
there is no State’’.,, This discription of a 
stateless State of Gandhiji, one need hardly 
mention, is hard of attainment. His first book 
‘Hind Swaraj’ written in 1908 is full of 
details pertaining to the evil of a modern State 
with particular reference to the British Civili- 
zation with all its innovations, scientific 
inventions and discoveries and parliaments and 
constitutions. All signs andsymbols of modern 
civilization were severely condemned by him and 
the so called scientific progress was no more an 
advancement; It wasa ‘“‘Satanatic civilisation’ 
to him. His political Guru Gokhale was taken 
aback reading this booklet and said mildly that 
he (Gandhiji) himself would destory it after he 
had stayed for an year in India. But strangely 
enough, Gandhiji not only did not destroy it, 
but reaffirmed his faith in his preface to the 1938 
edition “‘my conviction is deeper than ever!”’. 


Now it remains to be seen, whether this 
ideal of Sarvodaya could be realised; one won- 
ders whether Gandhiji really believed in the 
possibility of its attainment. To realise this 
one has to be very much like him. As Bertrand 


4, Young India, July ZA931 
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Russel speaking of the future of religion says, 
that “religion will consist of two parts, a worship 
of the ideal conceived merely as the ideal, and 
a worship of the actual merely as actual or 
existent. The first involves the goodness but 
not the existence of its object, and the second 
involves the existence but not the good- 
ness of its object’. So Sarvodaya may remain 
perhaps only as an ideal. Nevertheless the value 
of Sarvodaya is in the knowledge of this good 
State and the way to attain it as propounded by 
Gandhiji. His innate goodness and saintliness 
had made him think of the possibility of this 
State. 


Gandhiji’s Personality was not an insular 
one. His patriotism was not limited to his coun- 
try alone. His philosophy was not for the 
Indians alone. His catholicity of outlook and 
generosity of heart made him think kindly of 
all peoples of the world. The war waged against 
the British was really not against the people, 
but against their evi] system of Government. He 
loved the British as much as he loved any other 


merely for the freedom of India but for the 
benefit of the whole 
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big or small was independent, there could be no 
such thing as unity and helpfulness. If India 
were free her help could be assured to her 
neighbours. “Truly independent India” said 
Gandhiji, “‘would rush to the help of her neigh- 
bour in distress’’.13 

Gandhiji sought for universal peace and 
happiness. He wanted all countries to be free 
and independent. His condemnation of war has 
always been severe. “‘I have a religious hatred to 
all war and violence’. He knew that it was not 
easy to stop wars for the causes of wars are 
many and their removal would be a_ difficult 
task. Exploitation of a nation by other nations, 
tyrannical imposition of one’s will on another,im- 
perialistic designs, soul destroying competition 
and desire to multiply wants, to increase their 
material possessions says Gandhiji, are some of 
the fundamental causes of wars. Ifmen realised 
them and endevoured to eradicate them, there 
would then be a better world. True to his philo- 
sophy, Gandhiji always turned to the inner 
nature of man. Instead of blaming men in 
general he said, “to banish war we have to eradi- 
cate possessiveness and greed and lust and 
egoism from our own hearts. We have to carry 
war within ourselves to banish it from society”’.1, 


1, Pyarelal —The Last Phase, Part I, p.548. 
14 Pyarelal —The Last Phase, Part Il, p. 136. 


Gandhiji’s was a towering personality. It 
was not merely multi-faceted but was God-intoxi- 
cated. Hisdivine nature would crave to see 
perfection everywhere in the sense that everyone 
was happy. His heart went out for the poor and 
the down-trodden, as an English admirer had 
said, “‘His love fora variety of individuals illumi- 
nated their lives and expanded his.’”’. He wanted 
equality for all. To him the needs of life are few 
and these essentials he wished for all. To 
achieve all this he desired for the sake of others, 
he sought unprecedented ways. His passion to 
reform the evil-ridden world was something 
extraordinary. 


The two arch pillars of his philosophical 
edifice were Truth and Non-violence and the 
method he adopted to reach the goal was Satya- 
graha. His philosophy was practised by him 
before it was preached and therefore he was able 


It is no exaggeration to say that no man 
in recent times had achieved so much in his own 
life time as Gandhiji. His indefatigable energy 


Sible. His altruistic Philosophy seemed so in- 
fectious at the time, that small Wonder, many of 
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his followers just felt hypnotised and the dim 
and distant goal of Swaraj came to be realised 
during his own life time. His steady devotion 
to work, his steadfastness to moral ways, his 
suffering, his sacrifice stunned not only his 
countrymen but all peoples of the world. So 
much so many of the English themselves like 
Deenabandhu C. F. Andrews and Miss Slade 
(Meera Ben) became his ardent disciples. 


While he was misunderstood in the begin- 
ning both at home and abroad, soon in course 
of time, he was not only comprehended, but 
admired for his pursuit of moral and spiritual 
qualities for establishment of the Sarvodaya. It 
is said quite rightly that sometimes, ‘‘ he made 
demands beyond people’s capacity”. For his 
stoic attitude to life and severity of principles 
and descipline made people feel that a life of 
such discipline was not feasible- and yet they 
found him practice all that he had preached. 


People literally felt like worshipping him 
for they had not seen in their lives a more div- 
ine personality. As a matter of fact some 
even ventured to worship his image in specially 
built temples. His quick condemnation of it 
immediately made those disciples demolish those 
instituions, 

3) 
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Gandhiji’s personality has been a kind ofa 
riddle and a puzzle to many of the Westerners; 
John Gunther said in his Inside Asia that 
Gandhi was a bundle of contradictions’. This is 
because, Westerners were at a loss to analyse his 
mind and statements. He seemed at once a 
revivalist, an adorer of some of the Indian tradi- 
tions and at the same time, a ruthless critic of 
the old practices, which had kept the people of 
India in thraldom. He was such a progressive 
Individualist verging on to modern Humanism 
and yet would speak of religion and the Supreme 
Being. His firm faith in eternal values and the 
purposeful Universe startled the Humanists. His 
anxiety to eradicate poverty from the land 
immediately did not very well go with his 
Suspicion of industrialisation. His incessant 
and vehement battles against the British and his 
love for the British were never easily under- 
stood. But if one only carefully read all his state- 
ments and analysed his activities, itis not diffi- 
cult to see this godly man. Gandhiji was indeed 
a Tare personality, the like of whom perhaps 
could be seen once in a millinnium and we were 
blessed with him - a superman. It needs scar- 
cely be told that we hardly deserved him, for he 


was betrayed by one among us even as Christ 
was betrayed. 


e—_—_— 


CHAPTER JI 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS UPHEAVAL 


The 18th Century in Indian history is 
noted for its most corrupt and hopelessly vicious 
time, when ‘“‘everybody and everything was on 
sale’., The same conditions prevailed in the 
following century. Nevertheless the middle of 
the 19th Century isa unique chapter in Indian 
history. India had been blessed with a galaxy 
of great men and women who had pulled out the 
country from the groove in which it had settled 
Their new ideas had swayed the sub-continent 
and had brought about a silent revolution which 
began with the amelioration of women and 
other social reforms -and ended with the esta- 
blishment of neo-Hinduism. This reached its 
climax in the political upheaval under Mahatma 
Gandhi, when women broke with the past and 
came out of their seclusion and agitated for 
political freedom and for their own rights. 


There were two reasons for this great revo- 
lution. The imperialist policy of the British 
Government coupled with the proselytisation 
advocated by Christian Missionaries presented 


Siroriiube sai Sus nr 
, Vincent A. Smith, Oxford History of India 
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a direct challenge to the indigenous religious 
and social beliefs and had brought about a 
strong reaction in defence of Hinduism. Indians 
greatly disliked the imperialist policy of the 
British Government and the anarchic conditions 
that they created during the era of their con- 
quest. The innumerable wars, fought by the 
English in India to take possession of the enor- 
mous wealth of the country, the amount. of in- 
nocent blood shed in the course of these wars, 
had brought about general suspicion added to 
bitter hatred of the British rule. Englishmen 
themselves the most sincere and honest among 
them, could not bear the regnant chaos. They 
condemned the poor administration of the East 
India Company and such malpractices of their 
countrymen as the oppression of the peasantry 
by a rigid revenue system, the corruption of the 
Police, the Arms Act Which deprived Indians 
of the right to bear arms, the suppression of 
public meetings and Municipal self-Government 
and the muzzling of the vernacular press. In 
the last quarter of the 18th Century, eminent 
men like Burke, Sheridan and Fox voiced their 
disapprobation of the oppression and tyranny of 
the East India Company in their parliamentary 
Speeches. No wonder the British Administrator 


2 John Morley, the Secretary of State for India in 
1906; estimates them at one hundred and eleven. 
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in Bengal, F. J. Shore, testified to the 
House of Commons in 1857 thus: ‘‘The funda- 
mental principle of the English has been to 
make the whole Indian nation subservient in 
every possible way to the interests and benefits 
for themselves. They have been taxed to the 
utmost limit, every successive province as it 
has fallen into our possession has been made a 
field for higher exaction and it has always been 
our boast how greatly we have raised the revenue 
above that which the native rulers were able to 
exploit. The Indians have been excluded from 
every honour, dignity, or office, which the 
lowest Englishmen could be prevailed upon to 
accept” s 


Even more than imperialism, the proselyti- 
sation policy of the Christian Missionaries in 
the early part of the 19th Century was deeply 
resented by the Hindus. The chief exponent of 
this policy was Alexander Duff. An educatio- 
nist himself, he unfortunately failed to see the 
needs of the people and the conditions prevail- 
ing in the country, much less did he make any 
effort to acquaint himself with Hindu religion 
and philosophy. He was an organiser and a 
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leader than a disinterested scholar., His chiet 
concern appeared to be to extirpate Hinduism 
in favour of Christianity and to that end he 
worked energetically and incessantly : His bio- 
grapher wrote of his religious ambition, thus 
‘while you engage in directly separating as 
many precious atoms from the mass as the stu- 
bborn resistance to ordinary appliances can per- 
mit, we shall with the blessing of God devote 
our time and strength to the preparing of a mine 
and the setting of a train which shall one day 
explode and tear up the whole from its lowest 
depths’’.; However, as the Rev. John Macken- 
zie of Wilson College, Bombay, said later, 
Hinduism proved to be ‘“‘not a mass of rock 
that might be mined and blown up, but a living 
plant with many roots that are capable of elud- 
ing the art of the Sapper and miner’. Hindu- 
ism had often been thought of as rigid and 
inflexible but “‘it has a remarkable capacity for 
adjusting itself to new situations and ideas’ and 
was “‘wonderfully hospitable” to new truths and 
new practices. ‘Under the shade of its ample 
boughs” Mackenzie concluded, ‘‘there is shelter 
for the greatest variety of cults and cultures 


1 T.W. Gardiner, Our Indian Colleges (1946) Nag- 
pur, p. 16. 


G. Smith, The Life of Alexander Duff (1879) 
New York, p. 57. 
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And Hinduism proceeded to adjust itself to the 
conditions which an aggressive Christianity had 
_ produced”. 


Christian Missionaries had been for the 
most part teachers and as such had weilded 
great influence, particularly with the youth of 
the land and commanded a good deal of respect. 
Some of them were eminent educators whose 
work even to this day is regarded as most valua- 
ble. Teaching was however considered in the 
early days at any rate, as secondary to prosely- 
tizing. 

In spite of their hard work and struggle, 
the Missionary Movement in the early part of 
the 19th Century failed to grow for two impor- 
tant reasons; first, the Missionaries advocated 
the Western way of life as the Christian way of 
life and Western culture and civilisation were 
diffused with Christianity. The vast majority 
of converts, then drawn from the depressed 
classes were persuaded to adopt Western cus- 
toms. Some of them even took English names; 
second, the introduction of Western way of life 
and customs was woven around the definite aim 
of winning converts to the Christian faith; thus 
it was a vicious circle. 


, John Mackenzie, The Christian task in India 
(1919) p. 91. 
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These two causes had roused the indigna- 
tion of the general public and in particular the 
Hindus. There was a sudden awakening in the 
country. A number of religious and social re- 
formers arose who not only introduced invalua- 
ble improvements in Hindu Society beginning 
with the elevation of the status of women, but 
gave the lead to powerful social and religious 
reform movements in the country which us- 
hered in a kind of Renaissance that became the 
beginning of the emancipation of Indian 
women. 


Fortunately for women, all the great refor- 
mers were bent upon improving the position of 
women in Indian Society. Every one of them, 
a scholar and a prolific writer as We can see very 
well from their vast Writings had mastered 
English, although a foreign language, and had 
expressed themselves in it as Well as any English 
literary figure of the day. Englishmen often 
attributed the influence and Success of the 
Indian reformers to their knowledge of English 
language and literature. Perhaps, it was true 
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in the literary sense; but both had revolutio- 
nised their country and revitalised their religion. 
They fearlessly condemned every dogma that 
had crept into Hinduism which was keeping 
women down. They upheld the rights of women 
and advocated for their education. Another 
common feature of these master-minds was that 
the religious movements which they started 
under different names such as the Brahmo 
Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj 
and the Deva Samaj had one fundamental objec- 
tive in common namely, the reformation of the 
status of women. They were extremely articu- 
late on the subject as their writings reveal. One 
is inspired while going through the biographies 
of these personalities, for every one of them is 
like an institution that guides people through 
generations. 


The father of this Renaissance movement 
was Raja Rammohan Roy (1772-1833) of Bengal 
whose picture of an oil painting adorns the 
British Museum even today. A man of towering 
personality whose pioneer efforts to bring about 
beneficial socio-rejigious reforms in Hindu 
society were by no means small. As a Western 
admirer says, ‘‘He is the pioneer of all living 
advance,- religious, social and educational- in 
the Hindu Community during the 19th Century”’. 
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Rammohan Roy was born ina Kulin Brahmin 
family, and was educated in Patna, a famous 
Mohammaden seat of learning at the time. The 
history of Brahmo Samaj describes his education 
there thus: ‘“‘He is said to have been specially 
enchanted with the writings of the Sufi School 
of Mohammadan philosophy whose views tallied 
toa large extent with those of the Vedantic 
School of the Hindus and who accordingly were 
regarded as little better than heretics by the 
narrow and orthodox school of Mohammadans’’. 
He was a great scholar in Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit and he took deep interest in education 
and therefore, he ardently supported Western 
Science and Culture. In fact, it was Rammohan 
Roy, who took an active part in the raging de- 
bate of the day on the introduction of the 
English System of education and heartily 
supported the Government in their measures to 
introduce it even against the recommendations 
of the Court of Directors inLondon. His letter 
to William Pitt, requesting for the introduction 
of Western Science in India is a classic. An 
American scholar says in this connection, “He 
was a man of large intellect of wide sympathies 
and of both courage and force. He was the first 
Indian who realised the great good which the 
country would reap from its connection with 
Britain and from the leaven of Christianity. But — 
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he realised to the full that no real blessing could 
come to India by the mere adoption of western 
things unchanged”. “India”, he said, ‘‘would 
incredibly remain India. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so 
far as it was naturalised”. His long, bold 
struggle, on the one hand, for religious and 
social purity, for educational progress and journa- 
listic freedom and his brilliant literary work and 
unchanging fidelity to Indian ideals on the other, 
had made not only the most prominent of all 
Indians but “the one man able to stand between 
Indians and Englishmen as interpreter and 
friend’’.; 


Rammohan Roy revolutionised Hinduism by 
protesting against many of the ills of the Hindu 
religion and founded a new order called the 
Brahmo Samaj, which was formally established 
on August 20, 1828. Among the principles of 
the reformed religion werea belief in the 
greatness of all religions, the concept of one 
God, the freedom and equality of women, and 
widow remarriage. In fact later on, this reformed 
religion came to be known better for the privi- 
leges it gave its women than for anything else. 
The last two tenets brought about a remarkable 


, Farquhar ~- Modern Religious Movements in India. 
p. 367. 
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change in the status of women, especially since 
Rammohan Roy spoke and wrote extensively 
on the subject of women’s rights and privileges. 

In his paper, ‘“‘Brief Remarks Regarding 
Modern Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of 
Females According to the Hindu Law of Inheri- 
tance”’ he first quotes at length from the Anci- 
ent Hindu Scriptures to prove that the law had 
been distorted in modern times. Then he ob- 
serves, ‘‘How distressing it must be to the 
female community and to those who interest 
themselves in their behalf to observe daily that 
several daughters in a rich family can prefer no 
claim to any portion of the property, whether 
real or personal left by their deceased father if 
a single brother be alive, while they (if belong- 
ing to a Kulin family or Brahmin of higher 
rank) are exposed to be given in matriage to in- 
dividuals who already have several wives and 
have no means of maintaining them., Ram- 
mohan Roy’s sincere concern over the questions 
is seen in the impressive way he begins the essay : 


“with a view to enable the public (sic) an idea 
of the state of civilisation throughout the grea- 


ter part of the Empire of Hindustan in ancient 
days and of the subsequent gradual degradation 
Introduced into its social and political constitu- 
tion by authorities, I am, indeed, to give as an 

s English Works of Raja Rammohan Roy, p. 375 
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instance the interest and care which our ancient 
legislators took in the promotion of the comfort 
of the female part of the community and to 
compare the Jaws of female inheritance which 
they enacted and which afforded that sex; the 
opportunity of enjoyment of life with that 
which moderns and our contemporaries, have 
gradually introduced and established to their 
complete privation directly or indirectly of most 
of those objects that render life agreeable’’.s 


In his long struggle for socio-religious and 
educational reforms, he always displayed an un- 
changing faith in Indian ideals that made him 
the foremost Indian of his time. He is _ consid- 
ered the Father of Indian Nationalism and the 
Prophet of Indian Renaissance. He died in 
1833 in Bristol during a brief visit to England. 


After the death of Rammohan Roy the Samaj 
was ably continued for some years under the 
patronage of Prince Dwarakanath Tagore and 
later under the guidance of his son Dabendranath 
Tagore, grandfather and father respectively of 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore. 


The spiritual successor of Raja Rammohan 
Roy was Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-1884) who 
popularised the gospel of the Brahmo Sama} by 


9 Raja Rammohan Roy, Op. ciff ip 2383. 
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joining the order asa young student from Calcutta 
in 1857 and gave a new orientation to its tenets. 
The Movement entered a remarkable phase 
marked by Keshab Chandra Sen’s tireless efforts 
on behalf of further social reforms, chief of them 
being women’s education. “‘ The younger mem- 
bers of the new Samaj had been very busy socially 
from the very outset. They were above all enthu- 
siastic advocates of the education of girls and of 
the emancipation of women. Some of them began 
to take their wives with them to call on their 
Christian friends and to social gatherings’’.,, This 
was a great and brave step indeed in those days. 
Further, “* the new social activities which Keshab 
inaugurated on his return from England included 
a Normal School for girls, an Industrial School 
for boys, the Victoria Institution for girls, a well- 
established women’s college today, and the Bhar- 
ath Ashram, a home in which a number of fami- 
lies gathered together for the cultivation of a 


better home life andthe education of women 
and children’’.,, 


These institutions and their activities broug- 
ht about a number of changes in Hindu Society, 
thereby adding much to the emancipation of 

10 Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India 
(1915), New York, pp. 48—49. 
11 Farquhar, op. cit., p. 49, 
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women. Keshab Chandra Sen’s ceaseless efforts 
in preaching for the cause at times took a 
satirical tone. For instance, his statement ‘“‘wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
says Paul. Husbands, submit yourselves unto 
your wives’’, says Civilization. That the husband 
is the head of the wife, is Christian doctrine. That 
the wife is the head of the husband is the creed of 
the Nineteenth Century. Thus between Christi- 
anity and Modern Civilisation there is serious 
antagonism of opinion in regard to the true 
position of woman in society. Whom are we to 
follow? Paul or the Philistines of the age? It 
is a matter of very great importance to us all, 
affecting as it does our most vital interests, it is 
highly desirable that the question should be 
satisfactorily solved’’.,. 


It was his courage and perseverance that 
brought about the Civil Marriage Act III of 1872, 
an Act that brought to Hindus many good 
things, such as the abolition of child marriage 
(the minimum age for marriage was fixed at 
fourteen), permission for widow remarriage and 
inter-caste marriage, and the penalizing of poly- 
gamy—although applicable only to members of 


» Keshab Chandra Sen, The Brahmo Samaj, The New 
Despensation of the Religious Harmony. Vol. I. pp. 
283 —284, 
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the new society, the Brahmo Samaj. The move- 
ment continued vigorously till the twenties of 
this century and leading men like Sir Gangaram 
in Lahore, Shri K. Veeresalingam Pantulu in 
Rajahmundry and Sir R. Venkatratnam Naidu in 
Pithapuram carried on a crusade against child 
marriage and popularized widow remarriage. 
All of them had performed many an inter—caste 
marriages.1s 


Another wave of the same Movement, assu- 
ming the name of Prarthana Samaj, arose in 
Poona under the leadership of Mr. Justice 
Mahadey Govinda Ranade (1842-1901), whose 
sincerity and passion for social reform are mirro- 
red in his statements, ‘“‘the reformer has to infuse 
in himself the light and warmth of nature and he 
can only do it by purifying and improving himslef 
and his surroundings. He must have his family, 
village, tribe and nation recast in another and 
new mould; and that is the reason why social. 
reform becomes our obligatory duty and nota 
mere pastime’’. ;: Like the earlier reformers, he 
laboured hard for the emancipation of women. 
is it is interesting to note here that Shri Veeresalingam) 


Pantulu was the high priest at the marriage of Miss; 


Sarojini Devi and Major Muthyala Govindara julu: 
Naidu at Hyderaba 


14 Ramabai Ranade, Ed., Justice M.G. Ranade’s 
Miscellaneous Writings, p. ix, 
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by working against some of the old Hindu cus- 
toms that kept women lagging behind. He be- 
gan his ardent reforms with his young wife. He 
taught her himself and prepared her to serve her 
people and country. Throughout his legal and 
political career, Justice Ranade devoted a major 
part of his time to social reforms. He was, as 
D. E. Wacha says, ‘‘one of those brave but un- 
assuming standard—-bearers in the vanguard of 
the early Indian patriots who held aloft the 
banner on which is inscribed in letters which 
are imperishable, the motto of liberty and pro- 
eress’’. 15 


The next prominent reformer with similar 
objectives who was a contemporary of Ranade 
was Swami Dayananda Saraswathi 16 (1827-1883). 
He started a religious order known as the Arya 
Samaj whose main objective was “‘to give equal 
opportunities to all persons, men and women 
to acquire knowledge and to qualify themselves 
for whatever position in life they would like to 
fill. It admits the right of every person to 
choose his or her environment, fight it out, and 
rise as high inthe scale of humanity as he or 
she would’’. is This organisation became very 
popular by rallying public opinion to its view. 


$51 IDid:;-p: x. 
16. ‘‘Saraswathi”’ is a title given for scholarship in Sanskrit. 
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Women’s freedom and women’s education were 
ceaselessly advocated. 


He was a religious preacher and a nationa 
teacher. His reforms of both Hinduism anc 
Hindu society were pressed with such vigoul 
that the orthodox Hindus looked upon him as a 
heretic. Unlike the Europeans of the Renaiss- 
ance, however, who burnt their heretics at the 
stake, the Indians of the nineteenth century 
merely ridiculed this man; the worst they could 
do to him was to excommunicate him from the 
fold of Brahminism, the citadel of the Hindu 
orthodoxy. Despite his vehement criticism of 
Hinduism, Swami Dayanand had many follow- 
ers. His violent challenge against Hinduism has 
been vividly described thus : “Pandit Dayanand 
Saraswathi became finally emancipated from the 
authority of Brahminism in some such way as 
Luther became emancipated from the authority 
of the Church of Rome. Luther appealed from 
the Roman Church and the authority of tradi- 
tion to the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Pandit Dayanand Saraswathi appealed: 
from the Brahminica] Church and the authority, 
of the Smritis, to Vedas the earliest and most! 
sacred of the Hindu scriptures. The watchword: 
of Luther was “Back to the Bible”, the watch-- 
word of Pandit Dayanand was ‘““Back to the: 
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Vedas’’. With this religious watchward another 
cne was implicitly, if not explicitly, combined, 
namely, “India for the Indians”. Combining 
these two, we have the principle both political 
and religious that the religion of India as well 
as the sovereignty of India ought to belong to 
the Indian people. 


‘‘In order to accomplish the first end, Indian 
religion was to be reformed and purified by a 
return to the Vedas... With regard to the second 
end, the founder of the Arya Samaj seems to 
have thought that a return to the pure teachings 
of the Vedas would gradually fit the people of 
India for self-rule and independence would 
ultimately come to them...”. “It was evident 
from this’, adds Dr. H. D. Griswold, “that 
Pandit Dayanand Saraswathi was a man of 
large views. He was a dreamer of splendid 
dreams. Hehada vision of India purged of 
her superstitions, filled with the fruits of science, 
worshipping one God, fitted for self-rule, hav- 
ing a place in the sisterhood of nations, and 
restored to her ancient glory. All this was to 
be accomplished by throwing overboard the 
accumulated superstitions of the centuries and 
returning to the pure and inspired teachings of 
the Vedas. Thus the founder of the Arya 
Samaj was a kind of Indian Eliah or John the 
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Baptist who felt himself called upon to turn the 
hearts of the degenerate children of Modern 
India to their fathers of the glorious Vedic age to 
reconcile the present with the past. The charac- 
ter of his mission helps to account for the viol- 
ence of his method of controversy’; 


If his vehement crusade against the distor- 
ted religion of the ancient Hindus and the 
unfriendly foreign Government was significant 
for the progress of women, his enthusiastic 
attempts at social reforms were even more so. 
A real change was felt to be vital if the nation 
were to rise from the degradation into which it 
had fallen. “English Education and Western 
ideas,” notes Lajpat Rai. “played an important 
part in bringing about this change, but an equally 
great, if not even greater part has been played 
by an appeal to ancient Hindu ideals of woman- 
hood and to the teachings of the ancient Hindu 
religion in the matter of the relation of the sexes. 
A study of the ancient Hindu literature made it 
abundantly clear that the present deplorable 
condition of Indian woman-hood was due to a 
fall from their old ideals and that it was only a 


Phase, though a much regretted phase of the 
general downfall.”’,. 


i. Lala Lajapat Rai, The Arya Samaj, p. 138. 


ae Mr or aubar Modern Religious Movements in India, 
p. 
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These reformers, while cleansing the old 
society of its ancient dogmatic beliefs, agitated 
for and set up new standards of religion and 
philosophy by throwing new light on old beliefs 
the most impornant one being the status of 
women. All these progressive reactions are 
equivalent, ina way, to Protestantism in the 
West. The Brahmo Samaj of Rammohan Roy, 
the Prarthana Samaj of Ranade, the Arya Samaj 
of Dayanand, all were largely similar in this 
respect. 

During the same period another eminent 
figure stands out in the realm of social advance 
and that was Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820- 
1891). His name is associated with important 
reforms, notably the education of girls and wid- 
Ow remarriage. He was largely responsible for 
helping the Government to found the first girls’ 
school in Calcutta in 1849 andhe established 
forty girls’ schools in Bengal between 1855 and 
1858. Substantially his endeavours were respon- 
sible for the Government Act I of 1856 legaliz- 
ing the remarriage of Hindu widows. 


With regard to Muslim women, although 
there was no child marriage and no prohibition 
of widow remarriage in the community,yet wom- 
en did not have any higher status, for strict cus- 
tom of purdah restricted them to their homes 
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which in effect denied them all freedom. Nye 
the first and foremost reform required was 
removal of purdah which wasa _ real obstacle 
in the way of women’s progress. Badruddin 
Tayabjee (1844-1909) strove hard by his extensive 
writings and speeches to expirate this old cus- 


tom. 


Another great personality who was a contempo- 
rary of Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar who worked 
on similar lines was Byramji Malabari (1853-1912) 
an ardent social reformer and a brilliant scholar. 
He worked incessantly for reforms against child 
marriage and endorsed widowhood. His “‘notes 
on infant marriage in India and endorsed wid- 
owhood ” pleaded with the public for the need- 
ed reforms and in this connection he toured 
extensively in the country and addressed vast 
audiences. He appealed to the Government to 
take adequate measures for the prohibition of 
child marriage and for legalizing widow remarri- 
age. He also suggested ways and means for: 
making these reforms real. The Government 
Should not merely encourage widow remarriage 
but should ascertain, he said, whether the rig- 
ours of widowhood were voluntary or were forced 
on them by the caste authorities. If it were the 
latter, widows should be given freedom and 
facilities to proceed against the caste authorities. 
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He also suggested in this connection that the 
priests should be deprived of their rights to 
excommunicate widows who decided to remarry 
and all the people who helped them to do so. 
- Byramji Malabari went to England in 1890 and 
_ pleaded for the cause of women with the British 
authorities and formed a committee there to 
pursue this matter with the Government. His 
regular appeals to the people and Government 
for the fulfillment of these reforms did not go in 
vain, for in the year 1891 the Age of Consent 
Bill was passed. 


The youngest of the social reformers and 
nationalist leaders of the nineteenth century 
was Gopala Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915) whose 
great services in the cause of India’s freedom 
and women’s emancipation are well known. He 
was one of the ablest and most talented national 
liberals India has ever known. One finds in him 
ablend of rare and precious qualities of both 
head and heart. He was a brilliant public spea- 
ker and an able and skillful writer. His mental 
acumen and power of judgment compelled the 
admiration of even the imperialist British rulers. 


He began his career as a professor at Fer- 
gusson College, Poona, and ended it as an 
ardent political leader of the country during the 
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first decades of the twentieth century. Indeed, 
his Educational Reform Bills, particularly his 
Bill for Universal Compulsory Primary Educa- 
tion in India and his speeches supporting them 
before the Legislative Assembly are of classic 
significance in the history of Indian education. 


He was specially interested in women’s edu- 
cation. One of the clauses in the constitution 
of the Servants of India Society which he found- 
ed at Poona in 1905 provided for “assisting 
educational movements, especially those for the 
education of women’’. ,, His concern for women 
is well brought out in the following extract 
from a speech made before the Educational Sec- 
tion of the Victorian Era Exhibition in 1897: 
“A wide diffusion of female education in all 
its branches is a factor of the highest value to 
the well-being of every nation. In India it assu- 
mes additional importance by reason of the bon- 
dage of caste and custom which tries to keep us 
tied down to certain fixed ways of life and fixed 
modes of thought, and which so often cripples 
all efforts at the most elementary reforms. One 
peculiarity of the Indian life of the present day 
is the manner in which almost every single act 
of our daily life is regarded as regulated by some 
religious notion or another. We must eat and 

19. Lala Lajapat Rai, OP, Cit., pp. 144-145. 
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sleep and even stand and sit and walk only in 
accordance with certain religious beliefs and the 
slightest departure from the accepted ideas in 
these matters is understood to increase the diffi- 
culties in the path of our salvation’. Gokhale 
went on to say: ‘‘And naturally these ideas have 
a far stronger hold on the minds of women than 
of men. All who know anything of Indian 
women know that the turn of their mind is 
intensely religious a result due in no small mea- 
sure to their being shut out of all other intellec- 
tual pursuits. And this combination of enforced 
ignorance and overdone religion not only makes 
them willing victims of customs unjust and hurt- 
ful in the highest degree but also makes them 
the most formidable and the most effective 
opponents of all attempts at change or in- 
novation”. Gokhale concluded: “It is obvious 
that under the circumstances a wide diffusion of 
education with all its solvent influences among 
the women of India, is the only means of 
emancipating their minds from this degrading 
thraldom of ideas inherited through a long past, 
and that such emancipating will not only restore 
our women to the honoured position which they 
at one time occupied in India, but will also 
facilitate more than ... anything else our assimu- 
lation of those elements of Western civilization 
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without which all thoughts of Indian regenera- 
tion, are mere idle dreams and all attempts at it 
are foredoomed to failure. The solution appears 
simple enough and yet no problem in India is 
surrounded with greater difficulties, or requires 
a more delicate and patient handling’’.,, So 
realizing the manifold difficulties of women, he 
made the cause of women’s education a part of 
his life’s mission throughout his distinguished 
career. His endeavours therefore could not but 
result in the great advancement of the movement 
for the amelioration of women. 


Another phase of the Renaissance based on 
religion encompasses the life and preachings of 
the great sage Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
(1833-1886) whose life and teachings influenced 
the people immensely. His teachings were 
popularized by his ardent and brilliant disciple, 
Swami Vivekananda not only in India but in 
other countries as well. Within the short period 
of his life (1862-1902) he did extensive work to 
Promote the moral well-being of his people; and 
secing the degraded position of women, he wor- 
ked for their betterment too. He travelled 
widely in India and abroad interpreting Hindu- 
sm to vast audiences in America and England. 


20. Sibel Natesan, Ed., Gopala Krishna Gokhale’s Speeches. 
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He represented India at the Parliament of Reli- 
gions that met at Chicago in 1893 so ably, that 
his presentation was highly commended by the 
New York Herald in these words: ‘Vivekananda 
is undoubtedly the greatest figure in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. After hearing him, we feel 
how foolish it is to send missionaries to this 
learned nation.” He founded a number of 
Vedantic Societies in both India and America. 
He had innumerable followers from various 
countries. Noted among them was the English 
disciple, Sister Nivedita (Miss Margaret Noble) 
who worked a good deal for the cause of Indian 
women, particularly in the field of their educa- 
tion. Vivekananda helped Sister Nivedita to 
open a number of schools for girls in Bengal. 


Men alone could not have brought this vast 
change in the position and education of women 
in such a remarkably short time as five decades. 
Side by side with men, there were outstanding 
women whose contribution to the cause was even 
greater. Among the women pioneers Pandita 
Ramabai Saraswati’s name is the foremost. She 
was as great as the men reformers, an outstand- 
ing scholar both in Sanskrit and English, who 
devoted her entire life to the cause of women. 
Her life is an inspiration to both men and women 
alike. 
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Pandita Ramabai (1858-1922) was born ina 
very progressive Brahmin family and was so well 
taught at home by her parents that even before 
she was ten years old she was fully conversant 
with Sanskrit and could recite 10,000 verses. At 
sixteen, when her parents died, she was a scholar 
in Sanskrit literature. She had learnt Marathi and 
Kannada and acquired a knowledge of Hindu- 
stani and Bengali during her wide travels. 
Young as she was and unmarried until the age 
of twenty (a very rare and most objectionable 
phenomenon in those days), she ventured out 
into the world with her brother, her only relative 
and friend, addressing large audiences in diffe- 
rent parts of India on women’s education. 

An eminent scholar in classical learning, 
Pandita Ramabai took every one of the reactio- 
nary Hindus throughout India by surprise with 
her disputations in Sanskrit at the ancient 
Sanskrit College. Her scholarship and learning 
were highly appreciated even by the very conser- 
vative men who had hitherto opposed women’s 
higher education. “It must be said to the credit 
of the pundits that they received her with enthu- 
siasm, bestowing on her titles of learning reser- 
ved for men scholars, nor ever thought to twit 
her with the texts which had for so long held up 


the education of Indian women’’2! 
21 Syamkumar Nehru, Ed., Our Cause-A Symposium, p. 10, 
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In Calcutta, for instance, the learned pundits, 
after long and searching examination, recognized 
her merit and conferred on her the distinguished 
title of ‘‘Saraswati’’. Ramabai bravely went out 
of her caste and married Bepin Bihari Madhavi, a 
Bengali. Although she thereby incurred the 
displeasure of the community, she set out to 
reform the society. Within a couple of years she 
lost her husband and, with her infant daughter 
Manorama, she set out afresh to do service for 
her country. Once again she travelled, this time 
in Bombay Presidency, winning audiences for 
the promotion of women’s education. In 1881 
she gave evidence before the Education Commis- 
sion presided over by Sir William Hunter, 
emphasizing the need for urgent reforms such as 
the abolition of child marriage, and the promo- 
tion of women’s education. 


In her enthusiasm and love for service and 
her great desire to learn new scientific methods 
from the West, Pandita Ramabai proceeded to 
England in 1883 with her little girl and joined 
the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham to study 
English literature. At the same time she served 
the institution as Professor of Sanskrit. It was 
in this year that she embraced Christianity. 


Later she went to America and devoted 
much of her time to the study of the kindergarten 
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system in Philadelphia. To a Chicago news- 
paper correspondent, who asked her the reason 
for the study, she replied. ‘‘I wish all the educa- 
tors would understand Froebel as Ido. I see in 
his system the true means of reforming the old 
ideas of religious and secular education. In the 
first place, Froebel’s system enables a child to 
think. Ali his senses are trained by it and this 
is just what education means to do. In the 
second place, an intelligent thinker will not 
accept or submit to any belief without taking 
time to think whether it is profitable or whether 
it is true. Truth is the spirit of Froebel’s teach- 
ing, and I think if the kindergarten system were 
introduced into India in secular and religious 
schools, it would give to the people not only an 
advanced mode of thinking, but would also dis- 
pel the illusion of many superstitious beliefs, the 
wrong ideas that now keep women and children 
in subjection’. Ramabai went on to say, “My 
idea is to reach the minds of the mothers. You 
know nothing will attract the mother’s attention 
so strongly as the welfare of her children and if 
there are some women in our country, as I know 
they are to be found everywhere, who are oppo- 
sed to their own progress and education, the 
kindergarten system when presented to them in 
its true light will convince them that the welfare 
of their children depends mostly on themselves 
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and if they are notas intelligent and judicious in 


training as they are in loving, they will do more 
harm than good”’. x 


When she returned to India in February 
1889, she was full of ambitious plans and schemes 
for child education and the amelioration of the 
status of women. To this end she strove hard; 
herself a widow, she realized in all its bitterness 
the hardship of Hindu widows. She succeeded 
in opening her first home for widows called 
Sharada Sadan (Home of Learning). This was 
an undertaking that she had planned and popu- 
larized among her friends even when she was in 
America. With their generous help, a society 
called the Ramabai Association was started in 
Boston mainly to collect funds for the work in 
India. In order to enlist public sympathy and 
make clear the cause for which she was work- 
ing, Ramabai wrote, “The High Caste Hindu 
Woman’’, a work which created widespread inte- 
rest in the United States: Americans, with their 
usual generosity, helped her to collect Rs. 6,000 
for a modest beginning. 


Ramabai’s great enterprise of widow educa- 
tion begun at Sharada Sadan in Bombay grew 
rapidly, particularly during the time of the Great 


ee id 
22 +E. F. Coapman (quoted), Sketches of Some Distinguished 
Indian Women, p. 39. 
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Famine in 1896, when the house was thrown 
open to all girls in need. They came from all 
parts of the country. Another centre was soon 
opened at Khedgaon, near Poona, called Mukti 
Sadan. Then a rescue home, Kripa Sadan, was 
founded. The number on the rolls was increa- 
sing, and the compassion of this great woman 
made her admit as many helpless women as came 
to her. As one of the members of her teaching 
staff, Mrs. Nikambe, tells the story: “In 1900 
with the Gujarat Famine came a new time of 
trial and test. Twenty of her helpers went out 
to the area. Eight of them were women who 
had been saved from starvation in 1896. When 
she had resource in 1896 for fifty girls, she had 
admitted three hundred. Now she had resources 
for five or six hundred and admitted one thou- 
sand, three hundred and fifty, bringing the total 
population at Mukti Sadan upto one thousand 
nine hundred. 

With the help of one hundred and fifty 
devoted young women she dealt with this new 
Situation. A school was organised with over 
fifty classes and teachers. Four hundred were 
occupied in the kindergarten. A training 
school for teachers and an industrial schoo] 
with garden field, oil Press, dairy, laundry, 
departments for baking, sewing, weaving and 
¢mbroidery was opened. F or those who could only 
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do coarse work there were grain parching, tinn- 
ing culinary utensils, dyeing and so on. It was 
a wonderful piece of organization. Her great 
aim was to bring joyousness and blessedness_ in- 
to the lives of these girls, often untrained, sullen, 
coarse on their first admission. She never for- 
got any detail in the management of this large- 
scale work. Through the busy life of the place 
moved the slight, serene figure with the great 
brow and the wide grey eye, her spirit soaring 
above age, sorrow, labour, till at last she was 
called in 1922 to the rest she had always denied 
herself?’2:. Pandita Ramabai was the first great 
woman poineer who laid solid foundations for 
Indian women’s freedom and education. 


Ramabai Ranade (1865-1922), wife of Justice 
Ranade, one of the founder-presidents of Seva 
Sadan, a well-known women’s educational 
institution in India is another pioneer in the 
cause or women. Seva Sadan was originally 
stated by G. K. Devadhar whose endeavours 
in this connection may be well described in his 
own words: ‘“‘While engaged in famine relief in 
the United Provinces my conviction grew that 
India needed just as much an army of trained 
women workers in various fields of national 
advance as men. On my return to Poona, I 

24 Gedge, E. and Choksi, M., Women in Modern India, ae 
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called a dozen small meetings of friends, both 
ladies and gentlemen, who would feel int erested 
in this idea and those meetings resulted in a 
resolve to undertake the education and training 
of half a dozen poor widows as social workers’’.2s 
Accordingly the institution was founded with 
twenty members who met at Mrs. Ranade’s 
residence. [t later blossomed into one of the 
finest of the schools, particularly for married 
women, emphasizing adult education, with a 
daily attendance of one thousand members. It 
now has many branches in India. Ramabai 
Ranade remained its president till the end of her 
life. 


She was born in an orthodox Maharashtra 
Brahmin family in a small town of Satara district. 
When she was eleven years old, she was married 
to the then recently widowed Mr. Ranade, (he 
was to become later a judge of the Bombay High 
Court) who was thirty-two. The twenty seven 
years of companionship with her husband 
prepared her for the useful service that she was 
to give to the country by being the simple and 
unassuming leader of the many unfortunate and 
under-privileged women. She has been deseri- 
bed in an intimate Pen-portrait by Mrs. Marg- 
aret Cousins, as a “typical daughter of her land, 


25 Young India, March 4, 1926, 
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Maharashtra, simple, hard-working, hard-headed, 
soft-hearted, practical, idealistic, patriotic, 
parochial, shy, brave, conservative, pioneering- a 
paradox of good qualities but supremely a servant 
of her sisters with life dedicated to their 
advancement’’.26 


Her main interest was the education of wo- 
men, to which she devoted her whole life. Through 
the establishment of Seva Sadan she was also 
able to accomplish the following things, which 
she later summed up as the objectives of the 
movement: 


1. Through regular classes to impart reli- 
gious, literary, scientific, medical, and 
industrial knowledge to women, 


2. To supplement these classes in various 
ways, such as special lectures, library 
work, or excursions; 


3. To prepare women for service, both at 
home and the country at large; 


4. To promote unity and fellowship 
amongst the women of India; 


5. To work towards the general welfare of 
of women; 


26 M, A, Cousins, Awakening of Asian Womanhood. 
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6. To adopt such measures as may be neces- 
sary to launch institutions for the promo- 
tion of these objectives and ideals.27 


With these aims in mind, Ramabai Ranade 
worked for many years and successfully establi- 
shed the Seva Sadan. Her varied interests were 
all based on the principle of service. In the field 
of politics, she threw herself whole-heartedly 
into the campaign for women’s suffrage. Nor 
did she forget the unfortunate. She visited 
prisons and spoke to the women there and com- 
forted them, reading aloud Tukaram’s ‘“‘“Abhangs”’ 
(Hindu hymns) which she used to translate into 
simple Marathi for their comprehension. 


Although the makers of history seldom have 
time to write history, Mrs. Ranade managed to 
find time to write her reminiscences, considered 
a Classic in Marathi, parts of which were trans- 
lated into English by Mrs. K. V. A. Gates under 
the title “Himself”. After Mrs. Ranade’s death, 


her work was carried on by the women she _her- 
Self had trained. 


Mention must be made here of another out- 
standing young woman, who distinguished her- 
self by the courage and conviction with which, 


she set out to be a women’s Physician. This was 
27 Gedge and Choksi, op. Oi H. 32. 
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Dr. Anandibai Joshi, (1865-1887). She was a 
contemporary, friend, and relative of Pandita 
Ramabai. She was the daughter ofa rich land- 
lord in Bombay who, being somewhat progres- 
sive, did not object to his daughter’s learning 
Sanskrit and English. But like every Hindu girl, 
she was married while yet very young and the 
death of her only child was the turning point in 
her life. Convinced that lack of proper medical 
care had been responsible for the child’s death 
she started thinking about the need for medical 
aid in India, particularly in view of the utterly 
helpless position of most Indian women. She 
determined to be a doctor, so that she might 
alleviate the suffering of Indian women. Her 
husband, fortunately, was understanding and 
helpful, and with the aid of some of his missio- 
nary friends, made it possible for Anandibai to 
go to England in 1883. After a short stay there, 
she went to America where she entered the 
Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia. She 
took her degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1886 
and returned home.  _ 


She was the first Hindu woman known to 
have landed in New York. Even Pandita Rama- 
bai’s trip to the United States took place only 
after Mrs. Anandibai’s. Her courage in taking 
the unusual step of going abroad for medical 
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studies was admired and appreciated in America; 
and her achievement, in spite of her delicate 
health was hailed at home and abroad. A bDril- 
liant career seemed to have awaited her. Even 
before she arrived in India she was offered a 
responsible position in the Female Ward of the 
new Albert Edward Hospital at Kolhapur. Both 
her friends and country-women were looking 
forward to the services of this self-made woman. 
But this was not to be, for on February 27, 1887, 
she passed away. 


Although it was thus not given to Mrs. Joshi 
to serve and to fulfil her life’s ambition, her 
determination was a fine example to women in 
India. Her life had in way heralded the possibi- 
lities of Indian women, if only chances were 
given them. 


There were other pioneers too amon g women. 
Francina Sorabji (1833-1910) and her daughters, 
in particular her fifth daughter, Cornelia, plan- 
ned and organized the establishment of girls’ 
Schools in the west of India. Mrs. Sorabji, who 
had the vision to realize that unity was among 
the chief needs of India, set herself to solve the 
problem by bringing together children of all 
communities in the three large schools she 
founded in Poona. One of them was for children 
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who could understand only Marathi; the second 
for Muslim girls who were not allowed to attend 
mixed schools; and the third, for training teachers 
the only one of its kind then (1872) in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay.:s 


Miss Cornelia Sorabji, like her mother, was 
deeply interested in studies. She distinguished 
herself in school and college, and in 1887 she was 
declared in the University results as one of the 
top four in first division. Immediately afterwards 
she received the offer of a teaching fellowship 
at Gujarat College for Men at Ahmedabad. One 
of her friends says that she accepted the call 
“thinking that it would be good for Indian men 
to be controlled for a time by a woman”’. But it 
was a formidable undertaking which required a 
great deal of courage. Her work in the college 
was, as a matter of fact, highly appreciated. She 
was popular as a lecturer and was soon made 
Acting Professor of English. 


Later Miss Sorabji went to England and 
qualified herself in Law, to be appointed on her 
return as Legal Adviser for Women in Purdah to 
the Bengal Government. Mrs. Sorabji was already 
there at the invitation of the Indian Female 
School and Zenana Missionary Society. Both 
eee ee ee 


28 Chapman, op. cit., PD. 126. 
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mother and daughter gave their thought and 
energy to the cause of women’s education at a 
time when one could almost count the number 
of educated women in India on one’s fingertips. 
The courage and perseverance of such people 
coupled with their pioneering work did much to 
inspire others to follow their example. 


There was yet another doctor named Annie 
Jagannadhan who went to Edinburgh in 1888 and 
joined the Edinburgh School of Medicine for 
Women which had just been started. She obtai- 
ned the triple qualification of the Scottish Col- 
lege in 1892 and returned to India to take up 
the post of House Surgeon at the Cama Hospital 
in Bombay. But things were to be different. The 
Indian women were once again destined to ex- 
perience a great loss in the untimely death of 
this young woman doctor in 1894, 


Likewise, worth citing is the name of 
Rukma Bai, who rebelled against tradition in 
order to enter a Medical College. Her case raised 
a storm in the country because she refused to 
live with her husband Who appealed to the law 
to make her do so. The High Court ordered 
her either to live with him or to go to prison for 
SIX months. The matter was finally brought to 
a compromise by which a sum of money was to 
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be paid to her husband, but it was decreed that 
according to Hindu Law Rukma Bai could never 
marry again. She studied medicine at London 
University, took the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine in 1895 and returned to India. Until her 
retirement in 1929 she was in charge of a hospi- 
tal for women in Rajkot and worked for the 
cause of women. 


These outstanding men and women of the 
nineteenth century, from Raja Rammohan Roy 
down to Rukma Bai, laid solid foundations for 
further progress in the status of women by their 
constant preaching and social work, particularly 
in the field of their education. 


These endeavours for women’s emancipation 
found their climax and fulfilment in Gandhiji’s 
return to India and taking charge of the leader- 
ship of the country. 


CHAPTER III 
GANDHIJI RETURNS TO INDIA 


Gandhiji’s final return to India from South 
Africe with tragic and triumphant experiences 
marked the ushering in of a new era in the history 
of our country; for he emancipated his country 
and his people by his unprecedented methods. 
Perhaps, it is not incorrect to call him the redeem- 
er of mankind. Reading Gandhiji’s ‘“‘Hind 
Swaraj’” Leo Tolstoy told Gandhiji “‘I think the 
question you have therein dwelt with is important 
not only for Indians but for the whole of 
mankind’ 


Many people in the world, particularly 
Indians, were aware of the unique experiments 
which Gandhiji had conducted in South Africa 
for winning human rights and dignity for the 
members of the Indian community who were 
put to a great deal of suffering on account of 
racial discrimination. India therefore was 
looking forward to his returning home and 
assisting her in throwing off the foreign yoke. 


But When he did come and settle down 
among his people to work, some of the top 
leaders like Mrs. Besant found it hard even to 
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understand him and his ways. For he was not 
made of common clay. His feelings, his 
attitude and his approach to men and matters 
were just differnt from theirs. Doubtless, 
Gandhiji had won many a laurel for his unique 
methods elsewhere but some of his_ critics 
particularly some leading old members of the 
Congress, could not see eye to eye with him. 
And yet in course of time many of them were 
easily converted. His Satyagraha Movement 
showed signs of difficulty in the beginning for 
after all the masses had not adequate training in 
self-restraint and non-violence; so the first big 
incident of non-violence made Gandhiji halt it 
temporarily. Mrs. Besant who never appreciated 
Gandhiji’s politcal approach hastened to say, 
“Tt is the queerest revolution that ever was, 
since Gandhi replaced Tilak, has had the queerest 
leader, and has now the queerest collapse’, 
little did she realise that his great Movement 
was going to march ahead and crown India with 
the greatest of successes that was ever known. 


Yet great men outside India sang heartily 
Gandhiji’s praises. For instance Romain Roll- 
and, one of the great Western disciples and 
admirers of Gandhiji, said, after 1923 Non-co- 
operation, “This is the man who has stirred 
three hundred million people to revolt who has 
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shaken the foundations of the British Empire, 
who has introduced into human politics, the 
strongest religious impetus of the last two thou- 


sand years”’. , 


At this time, the Home Rule agitation was 
at its height and doubtless, there were many 
great leaders. Among the extremists the most 
dynamic leader there was Lokamanya Balagan- 
gadhar Tilak. The Moderates followed Gopala 
Krishna Gokhale who was Gandhiji’s political 
guru, who visited Gandhiji in South Africa at 
the latter’s request and had seen his struggle and 
work. Then there were others like Pheroze 
Shah Mehta, Pt. Motilal Nehru, Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, all leading Congressmen agita- 
ting for Swaraj. But then, their methods of the 
struggle were different. As Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Says in his “At the feet of Mahatma Gandhi” 
all that the Congress agitators did prior to Gan- 
dhiji’s arrival was to give public speeches, write 
memoranda and send appeals to the Govern- 
ment and wait on deputations. So with the 
arrival of Gandhiji the days of merely passing 
resolutions at the Congress and sleeping over 
them till the next session of the Congress had 
gone. New and Scientillating fresh work had 
begun. 


EE SAS 
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Gandhiji’s methods were unprecedented. He 
based his struggle for independence on a_philo- 
sophy, the essence of which was contained in 
his ‘“‘Hind Swaraj”. If India wished to regain 
her lost status she should return to her ancient 
culture and ideals. He said, ‘“‘my reading of our 
civilisation is that we are expected to believe in 
soul-force or moral force as the final arbiter and 
this is Satyagraha. We are groaning under suffe- 
rings which would avoid if we could, because we 
have swerved from the path laid down for us by 
our ancient civilisation’’.» 


So prior to even political struggle for inde- 
pendence, Gandhiji wanted individual independ- 
ence, of body, mind and spirit. It was necessary 
that one should become independent of one-self 
before aspiring to gaining independence of the 
entire nation he said. Otherwise even if we win 
independence it would not help Indians to esta- 
blish a Welfare State, a ‘““Sarvodaya”’ where every 
one would have the necessaries of life with 
liesure and happiness to realise their best selves. 
So a moral regeneration was considered to be an 
absolute necessity, before the nation launched a 
ceaseless war against the British rulers. For this, 
Indian ideals of “Satya and Ahimsa’’, he said, 
were a must for everyone. 

2D. G. Tendulkar, op. cit., p. 229. 
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The earlier Home Rule leaders were rather 
diffident at this approach for they wondered 
whether ethical ideals in politics could ever suc- 
cessfully go together and would ever be effective. 
After all the British-educated Congress leaders 
were aspiring to have at least the Dominion 
Status for the nation, even as some of the count- 
ries of the British Commonwealth like Canada 
had. Though Gandhiji wanted nothing less than 
Poorna Swaraj he was not averse to being within 
the Commonwealth. But he wanted the people 
to be morally prepared to meet this great respon- 
sibility of freedom and self-rule. 


His great principle of non-violence was very 
much relevant then even as it is now and perhaps 
it would be for ever, if man continues to behave 
as he does today despite great strides that are 
being made in education. Violence was rampant 
then, as many of the young rationalists resorted 
to shooting the British. Gandhiji, while admiring 
the patriotic feeling on the part of these youth- 
ful revolutionaries, he could not get to counte- 
nance violence. However noble a motive may be, it 
must justify the means - so the best method that 
Gandhiji thought of was that of Satyagraha. It 
Is Interesting to note that when he advertised in 
his paper in South Africa for a suitable name for 
the agitation that he was conducting against the 
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South African Government, ‘“‘Sadagraha’’ was 
suggested by Maganlal Gandhi. Gandhiji liked 
the term but, he said, ‘“‘it did not fully represent 
the whole idea I wished to connote, I therefore 
corrected it to Satyagraha’’. 

From then on he started using this word 
instead of Passive Resistance which he got from 
Leo Tolstoy. He felt that somehow that phrase 
did not actually bring out all that he meant by 
the Movement. It is true that Passive Resistance 
and Satyagraha meant Non-cooperation, Civil 
Disobedience and Fast, but the actual motive 
processes of these Movements differed. The 
word ‘passive’ does not indicate clearly Gandhiji’s 
idea, for it is anything but passivity; it is on 
the contrary active and even dynamic for the 
soul force is not an ordinary feeling. It has a 
dynamic force. Further it must be said that_the 
movement was active representing the dynamic 
personality of Gandhiji. As Romain Rolland 
says, ‘“‘No one has greater horror of passivity 
than this tireless fighter who is one of the most 
heroic incarnations of a man who resists. The 
soul of his movement is active resistance - resis- 
tance which finds outlet not in violence, but in 
the active force of love, faith and sacrifice. This 
three-fold energy is expressed in the word 


‘“‘Satyagraha’’.; 
3 Romain Rolland, Mahatma Gandhi, p. 46: 
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In Gandhiji’s words, “‘there is much recrimi- 
nation in minds and insinuation in our public 
life, and if the Satyagraha Movement purges it- 
self of this grave defect as it ought to, it will be 
avery desirable by-product.” Thus Gandhiji 
continues, ‘‘let us therefore see wherein lies the 
strength of Satyagraha. As the name implies 
it is in our insistence on truth which dynamically 
expressed means love, and bythe Law of Love, 
we are required not to return hatred for hatred, 
violence for violence, but to return good for 
evil’’. 

Gandhiji wanted every one to accept love 
and non-violence as a way of life, whether he or 
she is engaged in the struggle for Independence 
or not. This concept of love is very clearly 
expressed by him particularly when people began 
to wonder as to how one could have love for ones 
enemy, when they were engaged in a long drawn 
battle against the British. But it was brought 
home to them that a Satyagrahi was just not ex- 
pected to hate his opponent. In fact the word 
“Satyagraha’’ literally means, as Gandhiji said, 
“Vindication of truth not by infliction of suffer- 
ing on the opponent but on one’s own self”’’.; 


Many critics felt that the spirit of active 


force or dynamism could not be reconciled with 
4 Speeches of Gandhi, p, 501, 
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non-violence. The latter term suggests passivity 
rather than activity, activity of the dynamic 
type. 


Further it is argued that even though the 
whole process of Satyagraha is said to be non- 
violent if analysed it contains violence, for it was 
felt that only violent activity could be dynamic. 
When Gandhiji said that the Satyagrahi, renders 
a real conversion or change of heart on the part 
of his opponent, the change is alleged to have 
taken place through love, persuasion and suffer- 
ing. This may be possible for most often with 
many, persuasion holds good and people give into 
a kind of compromise but then, there may be also 
certain stubborn cases where persons may not 
yield, particularly when the question of the con- 
cerned problem is of vital importance to the 
Satyagrahi and his opponent. Their adamancy 
in regard to the question at issue creates a men- 
tal conflict, whether to yield or not to yield; 
and this psychological tension is almost equal to 
a kind of compulsion. This coercion is opposed 
to the spirit of non-violence. Gandhiji is not 
unaware of this psychological impact of non- 
violence when he says,“‘I seek entirely to blunt the 
edged weapon, but by disappointing his expecta- 
tion, that I would be offering physical resistance, 
the resistance of the soul would at first dazzle 
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him and yet compel SURE aah ae wit antet 
ition would not humilia is 

arnaltal also said that it was Gandhiji Saad 
nate goodness that had made him rants # f 
men would yield to persuasion and love and no 
hatred. Besides in the case of the stubborn and 
evil-minded, Satyagrahi perhaps would be requi- 
Ted to repeat his method to make his opponent 
yield. This would naturally mean, a kind of 
mental pressure used on the opponent that had 
actually induced them to give in. As long as 
there is pressure or coercion it is not correct to 
call it non-violent, 


But then Gandhiji had never identified 
Satyagraha with mental violence. To him there 
was absolutely no kind of violence involved as 
his method was only directed in a persistent 
manner to show tothe opponent that the 
Satyagrahi was willing on his own to go on 
suffering withsuch moral force Which helps 
him to bear love and good-will for his opponent, 
till the latter was Wholly converted to his way 
of thinking. Gandhiji could never think of force 
involved in Satyagraha. On the contrary what 
actually he meant by Satyagraha in the words of 
C. E. M. Joad was “the effect produced by 
one human being upon the mind and actions of 
another not through fear of punishment or hope 
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of reward, but by virtue of the latter’s intuitive 
acknowledgement of intrinsic superiority’’.s 
But then Gandhiji would only call that kind of 
Satyagraha which involves mental violence to 
his opponent as “‘duragraha’”’. This he says 
would insist on false-hood and not on truth. 


Now for a Satyagrahi, Gandhiji,prescribes a 
a strict code of moral laws. To begin with, he 
has to live a life of truth and non-violence. He 
is expected to adopt the morals as the basic 
principles of his philosophy of life. So they 
ought to become a way of life with him and he 
should have therefore a living faith in them. 


Then there are the general traits of 
character that a Satyagrahi has to imbibe. 
Fearlessness is the first one inthelist. One 
cannot easily seek truth with fear. The vows 
that he laid down for the members of the Satya- 
graha Ashram in Ahmedabad are to become part 
and parcel of a Satyagrahi particularly -the vow 
of non-stealing and the vow of non-possession 
and the vow of self-control. 


Non-stealing and non-possession are ideals 
that seem to go together to Bapuji. To him 
they indicate not only non-covetousness of 


other’s belongings, but possessing what one 
5S. Radhakrishna (Ed. by) Mahatma Gandhi, p. 122 
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ally needs and _ renouncing the rest. 
Gandhi thus does not uphold the institution 
of property. Possession of things that are not 
required are not justified. He knew the diffi- 
culty of putting them into practice, but then he 
admonished his followers, that they should 
endeavour to pursue them. 


Self-control is equally an important trait of 
character that every Satyagrahi should try his 
best to develop. Without self-restraint he 
will not be successful. He should also be 
humble for without humility he will not be able 
to win the opponent to his side. In fact 
Gandhiji laid down specifically certain guide- 
lines for the Satyagrahis. For instance he says, 
“The Satyagrahi must harbour no anger, must 
suffer the anger of his Opponent, putting up with 
assaults but refusing to retaliate; but he must 
not submit out of fear of punishment, or the 
like, to any order given in anger. He must 
refrain from insults and Swearing, he must 
protect the opponent from insults or attack, 
even at the risk of his life. He must neither 
resist his arrest nor the attachment of his pro- 
perty, but if he has got any property in his 
Possession as a trustee he must refuse to surren- 
der it even though in defending it he might lose 
his life. As a prisoner he must behave in 
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exemplary manner asa member of his unit in 
the struggle, he must obey the orders of his 
leaders, although he may resign in the event of 
serous disagreement. He may not expect 
guarantees for maintenance of his dependents”’., 


These rules, apparently seemed to have been 
written on the spot prior to launching the Satya- 
graha Movement as they contain specific details 
jn regard to the behaviour of the Satyagrahis. 
But then the general spirit of it means that the 
Satyagrahi is expected to have a very high stan- 
dard of character and morality. In other words, 
he should have such a grand personality as that 
of Gandhiji himself for otherwise he would find 
it difficult to guide others who may have to work 
under him. That is to say, he should bea real 
leader of the people in a way. 


The Satyagraha Movement expects to be 
constructive. So it takes up a regular programme 
of work and steadily builds it up. Gandhiji 
while struggling for Independence founded a 
number of organisations such as the All India 
Village Industries Association, the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, the All-India Spinners’ Association and 
various others - which were all constructive pro- 
grammes of work. These factors Gandhiji had 
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been constantly describing and discussing with 
the people who were not only near him but to 
all in every part of the country, through his jour- 
nal, mass meetings, mass prayers and recitations 
of Satyagraha songs composed for the purpose 
and so on. 

Gandhiji said ‘‘Satyagraha is a banyan tree 
with innumerable branches; Civil Disobedience 
is one such branch. Satya and Ahimsa make the 
parent trunk from which all innumerable bran- 
ches shoot out’’.; 


The other shoots are Non-Cooperation and 
Swadeshi. The very concept of Non-Cooperation 
was new to the people. It was to be worked then 
asa direct method of action. It was treated 
almost as a birth-right, if not a spiritual right of 
the Satyagrahi who had to refuse to cooperate 
with the rulers because they had not been ruling 
well. The underlying point here was that there 
should always be good understanding between 
the rulers and the ruled irrespective of the fact 
Whether the rulers were alien or otherwise. It is 
this that the original social] contract theory laid 
down even by Hobbes, Locke & Roussean_indi- 
cated. There should bean understanding between 


the two, that both have somethIng to give and 
take. 


7 D.G. Tendulkar - Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 318, 
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Gandhiji had not launched Non-Cooperation, 
straightaway on his arrival in India. Fhe first 
year, he travelled through the length and breadth 
of the country at the instance of Gokhale 
merely to understand the country and the people, 
as he happened to have been away in South 
Africa for some years. Later he started taking 
part in the political struggle in India. The first 
cause he undertook was that of the peasants 
whose conditions under the planters at Champa- 
ram in Bihar were unbearable. People were 
amazed to see his perseverance, sincerity and 
seriousness of purpose in handling this delicate 
question and ultimately reaching the goal of 
unconditional success. 


When the First World War came, the 
Swarajya leaders of the eminence of Tilak, 
Besant, Malavya and others were opposed to 
cooperating with the Government; Gandhiji 
not only converted them to his way of thinking, 
to support the rulers, but worked indeed extre- 
mely hard to recruit as many Indians as possible 
for the war, and the British, were not only plea- 
sed with this gesture, but promised to look 
seriously into the grievances of the Indians and 
grant them as many privileges as would be possi- 
ble after the war. But when the war was over, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms came to the 
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Indians as more than a shock for the British 
were as hesitant as ever and would not redress 
even the minimum grievances of the Indians. 
The British Parliament had not even cared to 
look into the horrible incident of the Jallianwala 
Bagh where hundreds of Indians were massacred 
and thousands humiliated. In disregard to the 
request of the Indian leaders, the same Governor 
of Punjab was continued and he was not even so 
much as reprimanded. The Report on the Punjab 
incidents was more than a humiliation to the In- 
dians. The promise of restoring the Sultan of Tur- 
key-the Caliph, his usual powers, was never kept 
to. Seeing this crass indifference on the part of the 
British to the ceaseless requests of the Indians, 
Mahatmaji could not bear their utter negligence 
and foolhardiness, so he had decided to launch 
his unique Movement of Satyagraha. 


Gandhiji failed to convince all his country- 
men. But then in course of time, the Home 
Rulers and Swarajists were won over, but not the 
members of the Liberal Federation, some of 
Whom were humoured and highly rewarded by 
the British Masters; for instance, the Rt. Hon’ble 
Sreenivasa Sastri was invited to visit various 
British Dominions as well as the U.S. A where 
he addressed audiences criticising his own 
countrymen for launching non-cooperation 
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against the ‘“‘benign”’ British Government! Lord 
Sinha was appointed the first Indian Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa. Knighthood was conferred 
on Surendranath Banerji. C. Y. Chintamani who 
presided over the Liberal Federation in 1920 said, 
“Our opposition to non-cooperation springs from 
our conviction of its futility, the harm it would 
do to our cause and our country. We can and 
shall reach our political goal of complete self- 
Government such asthe Dominions enjoy by 
constitutional action inside the Councils and 
outside’’.. 

In 1920 Gandhiji launched his Satyagraha 
Movement after getting the resolution on it 
passed at the Congress Session, despite the vehe- 
ment opposition by some top leaders like Chit- 
taranjan Das, Lajpat Rai, Bepin Chandrapal. But 
after certain amendments to the resolution, they 
joined Gandhiji in supporting it. Gandhiji’s 
innate faith in humanity had made him even 
appeal to every English man in India through 
“Young India” to join his Non-Cooperation 
Movement. In that appeal amongst others he 
says, ‘see what this Empire means to India; 
exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit 
of Great Britain, an ever increasing military 
expenditure and a civil service, the most expen- 


sive in the world; extravagant working of every 
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department in disregard of India’s poverty; the 
disarmament and consequent emasculation of a 
whole nation lest an armed nation might imperil 
the lives of a handful of you in our midst ... 
progressively repressive legislation in order to 
suppress an ever growing agitation seeking to 
give expression toa nation’s agony; degrading 
treatment of Indians residing in your Dominions, 
and you have shown total disregard to our feel- 
ings by glorifying the Punjab administration and 
flouting the Musalman sentiment’’. , 


Gandhiji’s call to men and also women for 
action in the name of Satyagraha had a tremend- 
ous response. Numberless students in Govern- 
ment schools and colleges gave up their educa- 
tion; many a Government servant left his job, 
distinguished Lawyers like Motilal Nehru, 
Chittaranjan Das, Vallab Bhai Patel, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and Rajagopalachari gave up 
their lucrative practices and joined the Move- 
ment. For the first time in the annals of India, 
Indian women rallied in untold numbers to fight 
for the cause of freedom. 


Gandhiji’s call for Hindu Muslim Unity 
brought also a cheerful and encouraging res- 
ponse. As Tendulkar says,‘‘The political awaken- 
ing reached its high water mark. Hindus and 
9 D.G. Tendulkar - op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 31. 
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Muslims vied with one another in demonstra- 
tions of fraternisation. Orthodox Hindus invited 
Muslim leaders to dine in their homes. Muslim 
purdah women attended meetings and invited 
Gandhiji to address them... Gandhi, they (Mus- 
lims) said, was pure enough to go anywhere and 
everywhere. Muslim women would not hesitate 
to have him in their midst. The climax was 
reached when Muslims refrained not only from 
eating beef but even from sacrificing cows on 
the sacred day of Id’’..0 


Gandhiji had decided to launch the Move- 
ment of Satyagraha. He warned the British 
Government several times. Most polite and 
courteous, nevertheless fearless statements indi- 
cating the courage of his convictions were made, 
For instance Gandhiji said, ‘‘to me it (British 
Government) is satanic even as was the system 
under Ravana’s rule according to the scriptures 
of my religion. But my friends are not so convin- 
ced, as Iam of the supreme necessity of ending 
rule, unless the system undergoes a radical 
change and there is definite repentance on the 
part of the rulers”’.,, 


In 1921 when His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught, uncle of King George V was to 


10 D.G. Tendulkar, op. cit., Vol. p. 45. 
e-- FOid:;-p. 27; 
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visit India, Gandhiji and his followers wanted to 
boycott his visit. Gandhiji however, wrote to 
the Dukea very polite and courteous letter say- 
ing ‘“‘For me it is no joy and pleasure to be acti- 
vely associated in the boycott of Your Royal 
Highness’ visit. I have tendered loyal voluntary 
assistance to the Government for an unbroken 
period of thirty years in the full belief that 
through that lay the path of freedom for my 
country. It was therefore, no slight thing for 
me to suggest to my countrymen that we should 
take no part in welcoming Your Royal Highness. 
Not one amongst us has anything against you as 
an English gentleman. We hold your person as 
sacred as that of a dearest friend. I do not know 
any of my friends who would not guard it with 
his life, if he found it in danger’’. 


“Weare not at war with individual English- 
men. We seek not to destroy English life. We 
do desire to destroy the system that has 
emasculated our country in body, mind and sou]. 
We are determined to battle with all our might 
against that in English nature which has made 
O’Dwyerism and Dyerism possible in the Punjab 
and has resulted in a wanton affront upon Islam 
a faith professed by seven crores of our country. 
men. We consider it inconsistent with our self. 
respect to brook the spirit of Superiority and 


£2, 


dominance which has systematically ignored and 
disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores of 
innocent people of India on many a vital matter. 
It is humiliating to us. It cannot bea matter of 
pride to you that thirty crores of Indians should 
live day in and day out in fear of their lives 
from one hundred thousand Englishmen and 
therefore, be udner subjection to them.” 


The non-cooperation movement had in the 
beginning innumerable obstacles to face. 
Gandhiji had said, “non - cooperation is not 
a movement to brag, bluster or bluff. It is a 
test of our sincerity. It requires solid and silent 
self-sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and 
capacity for national work. It is a movement 
that aims at translating ideas into action. And 
the more we do the more we find that much 
more has to be done than we had expected. And 
this thought of our imperfection must make us 
humble.’’? 

Gandhiji had been indefatigable in explain- 
ing his Movement to the people, so that they 
knew allthe implications of this non-violent 
struggle. He did not wish that people blindly 
followed him without knowing its implicit 
import. When there were some who felt that 


eee ee 
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this method was merely to make the British 
Government come to a standstill, Gandhiji said 
’’Non-cooperation is not intended So far to para- 
lyse the Government as to compel Justice from it 
If it is carried to the extreme point it can surely 
bring the Government to a standstill.’ ‘2 


Non-cooperation is of many kinds; those 
that include boycott or strikes or refusal of 
payments of taxes. These are common to both 
the Passive Resistance advocated in the West 
and the Satyagraha Movement of Gandhiji but 
the latter goes a step further in emphasising the 
spirit of the Movement, the form being the 
same. Further it isa non-violent, non-coopera- 
tion. It is not wielded against any individual 
person or persons. It is always against a system 
that is considered to be of evil. 


In another context Mahatmaji had said to 
lay emphasis on non-cooperation, that this was 
another kind of brave battle. “Bravery on the 
battle field is thus impossible for us. Bravery 
of the soul still remains open to us... I am 
engaged in evoking that bravery. Non-coopera- 


tion means nothing less than training in self 
sacrifice.’*!3 


12 Tendulkar, op, Git. Vel, Llp. 364. 
OPP fee oie Tendulkar Vol. i, we. 43 
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Another branch of Satyagraha which was also 
put into effect, at times, was the Civil Disobedi- 
ence. This is even more dangerous than non- 
cooperation. If one is not careful, it can even 
tread the border of criminality. Here again Gan- 
dhiji’s instruction for the members of the Move- 
ment was to suffer themselves and not to inflict 
pain on others. Here people have to be careful,for 
Civil Disobedience isa severe form of non- 
cooperation. This could be practised by every 
one. Asa matter of fact Gandhiji says, that it 
is an individual’s right and a duty too to rebel 
against any wrong done by a Government or an 
organisation to an individual. He explains it 
further by saying that ‘‘submission to the State 
Law is the price a citizen pays for his personal 
liberty. Submission therefore, to a State law 
wholly or largely unjust is an immoral barter 
for liberty. A citizen who thus realizes the 
evil nature of a State is not satisfied to live on 
its sufferance and therefore appears to the 
others who do not share his belief to bea nuisa- 
nce to society, whilst he is endeavouring to com- 
pel the State,without committing a moral breach 
to arrest him. Thus considered, evil resistance iS 
a most powerful expression of a soul’s anguish 
and an eloquent protest against the conti- 
nuance of an evil state. "16 

16 Young India - 10-11-1921. 
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In spite of all the precaution taken by 
Gandhiji there had been lapses of violence and 
the Chauri Chaura incident in particuJar had 
upset the whole programme. While there were 
others who thought that unhappy violence was 
neither unexpected nor incidental, many felt 
that such an incident was just a natural outburst 
and no notice need be taken; and the Movement 
should be unhesitatingly continued. A mass 
Civil Disobedience Movement was bound to end 
up like that. It was hard, if not impossible to 
expect throngs of people to behave with self- 
restraint advocated by Gandhiji. Mahatmaji 
blamed himself, for he felt he ought to have 
known the nature of masses and he on the cont- 
rary expected much more of restraint and non- 
violence from them and this was his ‘“‘nimalayan 
Blunder”’ as he called it and he pleaded guilty 
when he was arrested and taken before the 
Magistrate. 


Rabindranath Tagore was very much against 
the Movement of Non-cooperation right from 
the beginning. He felt that it was, spreading a 
Separatist tendency amongst the people. Gandhiji 
assured him that the poet had not to fear, “‘that 
Non-cooperation is not intended to erect a 
Chinese wall between India and the West. On the 
contrary Non-cooperation is intended to pave 
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the way to real honourable and voluntary co- 
operation based on mutual respect and trust”’. 


Side by side Gandhiji started popularising 
another aspect of Satyagraha movement and that 
was Swadeshi. This he felt absolutely necessary 
even long before we aspired to govern ourselves. 
The urgency of this reform was not overrated. 
He says, “‘The real reform that India needs is 
Swadeshi. The immediate problem before us is 
not how to run the Government of the country, 
but how to feed and clothe ourselves. In 1918 we 
sent 60 crores of rupees out of India for buying 
cloth. If we continue to purchase foreign cloth 
at this rate, we deprive the Indian weaver and 
spinner of that amount from year to year without 
giving him any other work in exchange; no 
wonder a tenth at least of the population is 
cruelly half starved and the majority of them 
underfed. But Swadeshi can solve it now’. 


In the beginning Gandhiji made the empha- 
sis in regard to Swadeshi only on foreign cloth. 
He felt if he advised Swadeshi of all things and 
there should be no foreign imported articles, 
it would be, “racial, parochial and wicked”’. 
He knew its success could be assured if women 
seriously took to it. So he appealed to them 


15 Tendulkar, p. 334. 
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fervently. “It is not the foreign muslin” he 
said, ‘‘that will henceforth deck our bodies on 
auspicious occasions, but the sacred Khadhi 
reminiscent not of sweated labour or the enfor- 
ced idleness and pauperism of millions, but : of 
the poetry of the home life and of the incoming 
prosperity of the poorest toiler’’. 


His appeal touched the hearts of women, for 
thousands of them had started wearing Khadi 
and every home had a spinning wheel. Nor was 
this all. Every one literally devoted sometime 
or the other to the spinning wheel. It became 
almost a daily ritual with millions of people, 


Swadeshi almost became a way of life, based 
on the self-sufficiency of the individual, as well 
as that of the country. The philosophy of self- 
sufficiency included other tenets of Gandhiji’s 
afore-mentioned self-restraint, non-stealing and 
non-possession. For Gandhiji had long ago ex- 
pressed his feeling that either possession of 
extra things or thinking of the morrow in the 
name of property was almost a crime anda theft. 
Every man might keep unto himself only that 
much that was needed by him. It was this firm 
conviction and strong belief that made Gandhiji 
take to scanty clothing. He also knew that many 
in the country were not only not able to buy 
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enough clothing but the purchase of Khadi was 
even beyond their means. Millions are too poor 
to buy enough Khadi to replace their discarded 
(foreign) cloth. Let them be satisfied with a mere 
loin cloth he said, in our own climate we hardly 
need to protect our bodies during the warm 
months of the year. Let there be no prudery 
about dress. The other important factors that 
the concept of Swadeshi implies are the spirit of 
independence and self-reliance. If one were in- 
different to these, one may have to depend on 
no others, as we seem to be doing today, despite 
the two decades of Independence we are depend- 
ing on other nations for foodstuffs and other arti- 
cles; and as for self-reliance, which is absolutely 
necessary for the development of Swadeshi, is 
also absent in our nation today. It was this that 
compelled Gandhiji to advocate spinning wheel 
and personal spinning and weaving. He had 
many critics here again. Rabindranath Tagore 
for instance did not appreciate Gandhiji’s appeal 
for spinning and weaving. He asked, ‘“‘Is this 
the gospel of a new creative age? If large machi- 
nery constitutes a danger for the West, will not 
the small machines constitute a greater danger 
for us’? Gandhiji while thanking Tagore whom 
he addressed as the Great Sentinel for warning, 
India of the “‘pitfalls ahead”, “‘India is a house 
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on fire’ he said “‘because its manhood is being 
scorched, it is dying of hunger, because it has 
no work to buy food with’’. 


Gandhiji’s incessant struggle for Satyagraha 
and his indefatigable energy spent for the cause 
made him feel day by day the invaluable nature 
of the method and its ideals; so towards the end, 
he said speaking of the Satyagraha Movement, is 
“In burning my foreign clothes I burn my 
shame...Nor is the scheme of non-cooperation, 
non-violence or Swadeshi an exclusive doctrine. 
My modesty has prevented me from declaring 
from the house top that the message of non- 
cooperation, non-violence and Swadeshi is a 
message to the world” This should be first 
experimented in the land of its birth for its suc- 
cess here and nowhere.” So Gandhiji wanted 
every One in the country to adopt it and streng- 
then it by heartily supporting it. 


When Gandhiji wanted every one both men 
and women to participate in his Movements, his 
call to them was not just an impracticable empty 
one. He took care to see that all possible facili- 
ties were given to the man in the street. He had 
made the newspaper so cheap - for it was costing 
Just an anna so that every one could afford to 
16 Tendulkar, VOLE p. 84. 
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purchase it and know first hand what the facts 
of the Movements were. The membership of 
the Congress was made just four annas-an amount 
which every one could easily pay and would 
have the satisfaction of belonging to a_ political 
party and thus have a voice to represent himself 
or herself and have the right to vote. At the peak 
of its popularity the Indian National Congress 
had half a million members on its rolls which no 
political party not only in India even elsewhere 
ever had. Mahatmaji wanted his newspapers to 
be free of even advertisements, so that they 
could be independent. 


So Gandhiji’s mass movements were a unique 
experiment not only in the history of India but 
in that of the whole world. As Pt. Nehru says, 
speaking about Congress under Gandhiji’s aegis, 
‘sit should be remembered that the Nationalist 
Movement in India like all national movements 
was essentially a bourgeous movement. It repre- 
sented the natural historical stage of develop- 
ment and to consider it or to criticise it as a 
working class movement is wrong. Gandhiji 
represented that movement to a supreme degree 
and he became the voice of the Indian people to 
that extent”’.17 


SA ea aS a ee ee Re 
17 Nehruon Gandhi, The John Day Company, New York, 
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Men and women of education and wealth 
gave plenty of their energy, time, and money to 
the cause of social reforms and freedom and since 
the final return of Gandhiji to India from South 
Africa, the freedom movement began to take a 
different turn and in course of time, to the 
amazement of India and the world, became a 
popular Movement with thousands from the 
rank and file on its rolls. 


Thus Gandhiji led the mass movements with 
tremendous success throughout. It could be said 
with certainty that thought it brought some vio- 
lent incidents like Chauri Chaura in the first 192] 
campaign that made him call it off and court 
imprisonment for his lack of vision as he 
thought; the succeeding movements of Satya- 
graha in 1930-33 and 1942-44 had proved to be 
more than a tremendous success, for they 
brought us our freedom in a unique manner, 
unprecedented and unexperimented in the world. 


Along with this was made possible the 
emancipation of women - another hard problem 
for which he endeavoured in every possible way. 


CHAPTER IV 
GANDHIJV’S CALL TO WOMEN 


The impact of the various Movements of 
the early social and religious reformers on the 
people and in particular on women had been 
powerful indeed, in that it had brought about 
great awareness of the various social limitations 
that had impeded the progress of the country; 
and yet their reforms had not penetrated into 
the ranks of Indian society. ‘‘While travelling 
all over India” Gandhiji said, ‘“‘I have come to 
realise that all the existing agitation is confined 
to an inifinitesimal section of our people who 
are really a mere speck in the vast firmament. 
Crores of people of both the sexes live in abso- 
lute ignorance of this agitation”. In order to 
assist women to come into their own as early as 
possible even before they were educated in the 
literal sense of the term, as that would take a 
long time for them to get educated, Gandhiji 
wanted women to be at least aware of their posi- 
tion and the actual hardships that they had 
been undergoing. ‘Our first attempt’’, he says, 
“should be directed towards awakening in the 
minds of as many women as possible, a consci- 
ousness of their present condition. We can 
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bring home to our women the sad realities of 
their present condition without in the first in- 
stance giving them any literary education”’. 1 So 
he took up the unfinished task of the earlier re- 
formers of improving Indian society, particu- 
larly that of the status of women. Gandhiji was 
keen on women joining the Congress and con- 
tributing their mite to the promotion of its cause. 
But then to invite them to join the political 
struggle was not easy since many women were 
still in seclusion and men in general were too 
conservative to permit their women to partici- 
pate in public activities. Further, they were 
doubtful, to begin with, of their ability to take 
part in the national Struggle. However, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi had to go slow in the beginning. So 
he began with the social] reforms pertaining to 
women. He had the courage of his conviction 
to question even the religious grounds on which 
customs like child-marriage and _ enforced 
widowhood which were retarding the progress 
of Hindu women were justified. He said, “it is 
itreligion not religion to give religious sanction 
to a brutal custom (Child Marriage). The Smri- 
tis bristle with contradictions. The only resona- 
ble deduction to be drawn from the contradic- 
tion is that the texts, that may be contrary to 

 pugh: Gandhi, Women & Social Justice, 1534, Ahmedabad, 
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known and accepted morality, more specially to 
the moral precepts enjoined in the Smritis 
themselves, must be rejected as interpolations. 
Inspiring verses on self-restraint could not be 
written at the same timeand by the same pen 
that wrote the verses encouraging the brute in 
man’. Gandhiji concluded; ‘‘The custom of 
child marriage is both a moral as wellas a physi- 
cal evil. For it undermines our morals and 
induces physical degeneration. By countenan- 
cing such customs, we recede from God, as 
well as Swaraj’’. » When people suggested legis- 
lation to raise the age of consent to eradicate 
this obnoxious custom, Gandhiji had said that 
“it might be good for bringing a minority to 
book, but then it is not legislation that will 
curea popular evil. It is enlightened public 
opinion that can do it’; further he said ‘‘I am 
not opposed to legislation in such matters but I 
do lay greater stress on culmination of public 
opinion’. ; So throughout his career, Gandhiji 
endeavoured to educate people by his writings 
and public addresses. 


He bitterly deplored the treatment and posi- 
tion accorded to widows in Hindu Soiety. While 
advocating for Hindu widow remarriage he said 
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that, ‘“‘every widow has as much right to remarry 
as every widower. Voluntary widowhood is a 
priceless boon in Hinduism, enforced widowhood 
is a curse’’.; Speaking about it again, particu- 
larly when certain sections in the country won- 
dered as usual, whether an enactment of law for- 
bidding this practice would not be helpful in 
stamping out the evil, he pointed out that, “no 
outside imposition can cure Hindu Society of 
the enforced widowhood of girls, who don’t even 
know what marriage is. The reform can come, 
first by the force of enlightened public opinion 
among the Hindus, secondly by parents recog- 
nising the duty of marrying their girl widows”’.: 
His fearless condemnation of this custom is seen 
in another vehement statement of his. “The curse 
of every widow, who is burning within to remarry 
but dare not for fear of a cruel custom, descends 
upon Hindu Society so long as it keeps the widow 
under an unforgivable bondage’’., 


His interest in the cause had created a 
powerful impact on the public. There were 
many staunch reformers who were personally 
convinced of the need for this reform. They 
strongly supported Gandhiji. Sir Gangaram in 


Lahore, had published an invaluable table giving 
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facts and figures Statewise about the widows in 
the country. He emphasised the urgency of the 
social reform and had put down his order of 
preference as— 


lst-Social Reformation 
2nd—Economic Reformation 
3rd—Political Emancipation 


While agreeing perfectly with this reformer in 
regard to the urgency of social reforms, Gandhiji 
disagreed with him with reference to the last 
place he had given to political emancipation. 
“The fact is” said Gandhiji ‘‘that political eman- 
cipation means the rise of mass consciousness. It 
cannot come without affecting all the branches 
of national activity. Every reform means an 
awakening. Once truly awakened, the Nation 
will not be satisfied with reform only in one 
department of life. All movements must there- 
fore proceed, every one proceeding simultane- 
ously.”, In this connection it is of interest to 
note that Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa, wife of 
Jinarajadasa, President of the Theosophical 
Society, at the time had issued a circular letter 
upon a Bill before the Legislative Assembly to 
raise the age of consent to fourteen. She sent a 
copy of this letter to Mahatmaji who said, ‘“‘lam 
7 M. K. Gandhi, op. cit, p 102. 
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strongly in favour of raising the age of consent 
not merely to fourteen but even to sixteen...I 
should heartily endorse any movement whose 
object isto save innocent girls of tender age 
from man’s lust’? Gandhiji continued. A so 
called marriage rite ought no longer to 
confer legality upon an immoral and inhuman 
act, which consumation, even at the age of four- 
teen in my humble opinion, undoubtedly is’’. He 
further said, “Sanskrit texts of doubtful authority 
cannot be invoked to sanctify a practice which is 
immoral. I have witnessed the ruin of many a 
child-mother and when to the horrors of an early 
widowhood, human tragedy becomes complete. 
Any sensible legislation in the direction of rais- 
ing the age of consent. will certainly have my 
approval’’.; Then Gandhiji realised how very 
difficult it was to get the members support the 
Bill because he knew public opinion had to be 
created in its favour. He knew that conservatism 
was rampant and that to break it, one had to 
work very hard. So he advised the reformers, ‘I 
am painfully conscious of the fact that even the 
existing legislation has proved abortive for want 
of public opinion to Support it. The task before 
the reformer in this as in many other directions 
1s more difficult. Constant and continuous agita- 


ton is necessary if any real impression is to be 
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made on the Hindu public’. Nor is this all - for 
Mahatma Gandhi who always probed deep into 
the problems knew that a mere reform of these 
two customs would never free women in India. 
There was the traditional seclusion that kept the 
majority of women indoors and prevented them 
from taking any part in public activities. He 
knew that purdah was areal drag on women’s 
social progress. So he began to work incessantly 
against this. His constant attacks on the old 
custom were once again expressed in his usual 
fearless accents. 


Purdah was not universal in the country. It 
was unknown in South India, Gujarat and the 
Punjab. The peasant women did not observe 
this and yet its effects among those who followed 
were disastrous indeed. As Gandhiji says “the 
purdah in India is a recent Institution and was 
adopted during the period of Hindu decline. In 
the age when proud Draupadi and spoltess Sita 
lived, there could be no purdah. Gargi could 
not have held her discourses from behind the 
purdah”’. This was even more strenuously impo- 
sed on Muslim womanhood -a system which has 
no sanction in Islam, but however continued in 
the course of Muslim history and thereafter. 
This was adopted by certain classes of upper 
Hindu society, chiefly in North India. In the 
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beginning when Gandhiji was addressing gather- 
ings, he was not aware of the fact that some 
purdah women were sitting behind him and 
many behind the screen and when his attention 
was drawn to this fact he exhorted them to come 
out of it, condemning this practice. He was 
reported to have also said, ‘‘What cannot stand 
the gaze of man is a poor thing indeed.” On one 
occasion he said “‘all the education that we have 
been receiving from the past hundred years 
seems to have produced but little impression 
upon us, forI note that the purdah is being 
retained even in educated households, not  be- 
cause the educated men believe in it themselves, 
but because they will not manfully resist the 
brutal custom and Sweep it away at a stroke’. 
Gandhiji averred, “It partly accounts for our 
own weakness, indecision, narrowness and help- 
lessness. Let us then tear down the purdah with 
one mighty effort’’.. 


9. «Gandhiji Speaking on this again in the issue of Young 
India, 20-6-28 Says, «The movement (Purdah) has a 
curious origin. Babu Ramananda Mishra, a Khad] 
worker was desirous of rescuing his wife from the 
Oppression of the purdah. As his people would not let 
the girl come to the Ashram, he took two girls from the 
Ashram to be companions to his wife. One of them, 
Radhabahen, Maganlal Gandhi’s daughter was to be the 
tutor. She was accompanied by the late Dalbahadur Giri’s 
daughter, Durgadevi. The parents of the girl wife re- 
Sented the attempt of the Ashram girls to wean away 
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Following his keen interest in this issue, 
many of his ardent followers took up the cause 
and started working for it ceaselessly. Individual 
cases of purdah were taken up where there was 
genuine interest and later groups of people 
followed and in course of time every one could 
follow the example of the few courageous ones 
who had marched ahead, despite severe public 
criticism ; there was always a strong conservative 
group that would go out of its way to support 
every custom good or bad. It had been argued 
for instance that purdah had prevented women 
from going astray and becoming immoral, but 
fae Ea sin aie ee 


young Mrs. Mishra from the purdah. The girls braved all 
difficulties. Meanwhile Maganlal Gandhi went to see his 
daughter and steer her against all odds and persist in 
her efforts. He took ill in the village where Radhabahen 
was doing her work and died at Patna. The Bihar friends, 
therefore, made it a point of honour to wage war, 
against the purdah. Radhabahen brought her charge to 
the Ashram, coming to the Ashram created additional 
stir, and obliged the husband, who was already prepared 
for it, to engage himself in the struggle with greater 
zeal. Thus the Movement, having a personal touch, 
promised to be carried on with energy. At its head is 
that seasoned soldier of Bihar, the hero of many battles 
Babu Brijkishore Prasad. I do not remember his having 
headed a movement that has been allowed to die. 

«The appeal fixes the 8th of July next as the date on 
which to inaugurate an intensive campaign against the 
system which puts a cruel ban on social service by one 
half of Bihar humanity and which denies it freedom in 
many cases and even the use of light ond fresh air” 
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Gandhiji’s answer was “Chastity is not a hot 
housegrowth. It cannot be super-imposed. It can- 
not be protected by the surrounding wall of the 
purdah. It must grow from within and to be 
worth anything, it must be capable of withstan- 
ding every unsought temptation’”’.,, However, in 
due course agitation against purdah became a 
powerful movement that enrolled hundreds of 
staunch workers who in turn were able to bring 
many a convert to the cause. Later there were 
organised demonstrations against the purdah 
which were at first held in many parts of Bihar 
and the results were spectacular; as one of the 
reports that was sent to Mahatmaji in regard to 
this reads “A unique spectacle was witnessed 
at the mixed meeting of ladies and gentlemen on 
the 8th July 1928 held at Patna in the Radhika 
Sinha Institute on Sunday last. In spite of heavy 
rains that fortunately stopped just at the time of 
the meeting, the gathering was unexpectedly 
large. In fact, half of the space in the hall of the 
Radhika Sinha Institute was crowded with 
ladies, three-fourths of whom were such as had 


been observing purdah a day before, nay, an 
hour before.’’,, 


iy moe Hinjarani Ed, op. cit. p. 214. 


11 M. K. Gandhi, Women & Social Justice—99. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the resolution adopted at the 
meeting :- «We the men and women at Patna assembled 
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In spite of his enthusiastic crusade against 
the general status of women in view of some of 
these unhappy social customs, he condemned 
those who exaggerated conditions for example, 
when a woman follower asked him, “But you 
admit the treatment of women is as bad as a 
disease as untouchability itself? The attitude of 
the young nationalists, I have come in contact 
with, is beastly in ninety cases out ofa hundred. 
How many of the non-cooperators in India do 
not regard women as objects of enjoyment? Is 
that essential condition of success - self purifica- 


tion - possible without a change of attitude to- 
wards women?”’ 


Gandhiji felt that it was an over-estimation 
of the evil. He said ‘“‘there can be no distinction 
between co-operators and non-co-operators in 
the matter of vital importance from our moral 
well-being’. He illustrates what he meant by 
exaggeration by giving an account of the talk a 
Mussalman friend had with a noted feminist in 
London. ‘‘He was attending a meeting of the 


feminists, a lady friend was surprised to find a 


here declare that we have today abolished the pernicious 
practice of the purdah, which has done and is doing in- 
calculable harm to the country and particularly to women 
and we appeal to the other women of the province who 
are still wavering to banish the system as early as they 
can and thereby advance their education and health’. 


8) 
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Mussalman at such a meeting. She inquired how 
he found himself there. The friend said he had 
two major and two minor reasons for so doing. 
His father died when he was an infant. He owed 
all he has in life to his mother. Then he was 
married to a woman who was a real partner in 
life. And he has no sons but four daughters all 
minors in whom as a father he was deeply inte- 
rested. Was it any wonder that he was a femi- 
nist’’. Generalising and accusing Mussalmans as 
those who are indifferent to women is nothing 
less than a libel he said. 


There was another unhappy issue in regard 
to some women that was Causing great concern 
to Gandhiji. This was a group of women who 
were compelled by circumstances to lead the life 
of prostitutes whom he called the ‘fallen sisters’’. 
Men and women even foreigners who were either 
Short sojourners or long-standing residents took 
interest in some of the problems which Gandhiji 
was combatting. An Englishman wrote to 
Gandhiji at Lucknow, “I am just writing to ask 
you to write a word before you goto some one 


and it seems that there are some fifty of these 
Places in that locality frequented by soldiers 
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(some of whom have been court-marshalled as it 
is out of bounds) Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
He did not say anything about Indians but I 
heard, the other day that they also go to these 
women. A word from you as to this debasing of 
manhood and lack of self control would do more 
than anything else to counteract this evil. I 
will pledge myself to do all I can to help in the 
matter’. Gandhiji in his humbleness wondered 
whether his word had the power that the English 
man had attributed to it. However, he had add- 
ressed innumerable meetings and was never tired 
of speaking about this and chalking out a pro- 
gramme for the welfare of these ‘sisters’. He had 
wanted them to give up the profession and take 
to any honourable living including that of 
Charka. Many had followed faithfully his 
instructions. Women in Barisal, in Coconada 
had seen him with concern and desired to be 
reformed. In the South, there was this evil well 
rooted in society in the name of “‘Devadasis”’ 
which Gandhiji had called a euphemism for 
prostitutes. The public as usual was quite apa- 
thetic to the problem and its reform. As a matter 
of fact, many did not even realise that it was a 
big issue and what was worse Gandhiji could not 


reconcile himself to the fact that the Devadasi 
girls were supposed to be dedicated to the service 
of God, as the name indicates. He had a_ horror 
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of this and said feelingly, “my whole soul rose 
in rebellion against the custom of dedicating 
minor girls for immoral purposes. By calling 
them Devadasis, we insult God himself in the 
name of religion and commit a double crime in 
that we use these sisters of ours to serve our lust 
and take in the same breath the name of God. 
To think that there should be a class of people 
given to this kind of immoral service and that 
there should be another who should tolerate 
their hideous immortality makes one despair of 
life itself.” 


It is no exaggeration that Gandhiji’s word be- 
came more than a legislated law. Many appealed 
to him therefore to address himself to the 
public and make men and women change their 
ideas in regard to these ill-conceived practices 
that were eating into the very vitals of the soci- 
ety. An Andhra Devadasi graduate for insta- 
nce, appealed to Gandhiji thus “‘the misery of 
a whole community consigned to a life of prosti- 
tution is great. Young men here are trying their 
best to root out. this evil. But they badly 
need help and guidance. Won’t you kindly take 
up the matter as equally important and emerg- 
ent as the Harijan movement? Please have this 
affair always in a corner of your heart and give 
it publicity. You have not Only the Congress 
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but the whole public opinion at your back. 
What the Brothel Billsandthe I. P. C. could 
not do, Iam confident a word from your mouth 
would do”’. 

Now, not only was Mahatma Gandhi concer- 
ned with social reforms designed to get rid of 
the unfair customs that were weighing heavily 
on women, but he also gave philosophical con- 
sideration to every aspect of the problem 
of women’s emancipation and worked for 
it. His attempts could not but make a deep 
impression on the people. As a consequence, 
women began to write to him,asking him to help 
them secure their rights. Throughout his life, 
Mahatma Gandhi maintained and worked for 
the equality of women with men. He believed 
in woman’s ability, strength of will and cha- 
racter to stand to her own and to work with 
man. He said woman isthe companion of man 
gifted with equal mental capacities. She has the 
right to participate in every minute activity of 
man and she has an equal right for liberty. On 
another occasion he said, ‘I am uncompromis- 
ing in the matter of women’s rights. In my 
opinion she could labour under no legal disabi- 
lity not suffered by man. I should treat the 
daughters and sons on a footing of perfect 


equality”. 12 Thus various problems partaining 
pee ee ee ee Se 
12 A. J. Hingorani, op. cit., p. 13 
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to women were constantly discussed by him in 
his most popular and widely circulated news- 
papers, ‘““Young India’”’ and “Harijan”’. His Spece- 
hes and writings on the question of women’s 
freedom are voluminous. His ceaseless crusade 
was connected with his major task, the struggle 
for political freedom. ‘“‘The sooner it is recog- 
nised that many of our social evils impede our 
march towards Swaraj’’, he said, ‘‘the greater 
will be our progress towards our cherished goal. 
To postpone social reform till after the attain- 
ment of Swaraj is not to know the meaning of 
S waraj.”’!3 

Gandhiji called upon women to join imme- 
diately the Indian National Congress and work 
for the independence of the country. His 
appeal brought forth an amazing response. Wo- 
men flocked to the organisation and threw 
themselves whole-heartedly into its work. As 
an English observer said ‘“‘There was a breath- 
taking abruptness about the entry of Indian 
women into political life. One moment they 
were not there, the next they had sprung, like 
Athene from the head of Zeus fully armed into 
the forefront of the scene’’.14 They had not me- 
rely entered the field of politics but played their 
role fully and freely. Every time when Mahatma 
Te EE 


13- Ibid., p. 217, 
14. Sir John Cumming, Ed., Political India, 1832-1932. 
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Gandhi launched political campaigns such 
as the Civil Disobedience, the Non-Coopera- 
tion, the Expedition against the Salt Tax, wo- 
men members and volunteers were there in 
good numbers to serve the cause. Their cou- 
rage and energy contributed a great deal to the 
strength of the Congress. 


By the end of the first decade of this cen- 
tury, women had formed a special organisation 
of their own within the Congress called the 
Desh-Sevikas and had pledged themselves to 
non-violent methods of popularising social re- 
forms. These women were called upon by 
Mahatma Gandhi to undertake the difficult task 
of picketting foreign cloth and liquor shops, “a 
task carried through with such conspicuous de- 
votion to peaceful methods that in some places 
both the police and Congress called upon wo- 
men to maintain order at times of dangerous 
rioting’. !> 


The spirit of patriotism they showed during 
the periods of national strife and struggle was 
admirable. Thousands of them swarmed forth 
from their sheltered homes and withstood bra- 
vely every hardship, “Their deeds bore witness 
to their faith”, as an English authoress had 


15. L.S.O. Malley, op. cit., p.. 476. 
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said “‘But perhaps even more remarkable than 
the mass obedience to the nationalist call was 
the organising ability shown by the leaders. 
Women came upon the scene not merely as pri- 
vates in the Congress army but as Lieutenants 
and Generals and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu as Com- 
mander-in-Chief”’.'© Referring to the part play- 
ed by women in the historic Dandi March Mrs. 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya observes, ‘“‘Wo- 
men with pale eyes and blushing cheeks, they 
who had been gently nurtured behind silken 
curtains, women who had never looked upon a 
crowded street, never beheld a strange face, 
stripped aside those silken curtains, threw off 
their gossamer veils, and flung themselves into 
the blinding glare of day, unshaded and unpro- 
tected; women whose feet were as velvet and as 
rose petals, habituated to sink into soft Persian 
Carpets, walked unshod on hard stony paths. 
They who had been nurtured in the lightest of 
delicacies crunched bravely the tough sandy jail 
roties. Their delicate limbs now reposed on 
the rough blankets. They faced perils and pri- 
vations with a happy light in their eyes anda 
spring in their limbs. Almost over night their 
narrow domestic walls had given away to open 
up a new wide world in which they had a high 


16 L2S.°o: Malley, Op. Cit., p. 476. 
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place’. 17 The following account further descri- 
bes the hardships that women underwent dur- 
ing the political struggles. 


“In Borsad ... one thousand five hundred 
were going quietly along a street in a peaceful 
procession. The police met them with a ‘lathy’ 
charge. The woman leader was wounded but 
with blood stained‘‘saree’’,she proceeded on again 
until disabled by further beating. At Viramgam 
two hundred of them took water to the railway 
station to quench the thirst of volunteers, a 
simple act of human kindness. The police set 
upon them and beat them mercilessly”’. !8 


India saw many such scenes during the 
period of her struggle for independence. Dur- 
ing the Second Non-cooperation Movement 
(1929-32), the response of women had been un- 
precedented and over three thousand women 
had faced dangers of the most trying kind such 
as joining long and tedious processions, picket- 
ing liquor and foreign cloth shops suffering ‘La- 
thi’ charge, standing painful trials at courts and 
serving long terms of imprisonment. In praise 
of the hard work done by the thousands of 


Re og ar ae ae 
17 L. J. Venkateshwaran, Gandhi, Emancipator of Indian 
Women, p: 6. 
18 All India Women’s Conference Report, Lahore 1931, pp. 
165-172. 
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nationalists, a Resolution of Remembrance at 
the instance of Pandit Motilal Nehru was passed 
on January 26, 1931 at hundreds of public meet- 
ings called for the purpose all over India, des- 
pite the Government order prohibiting these 
meetings. The following passage of the Resolu- 
tion relates to the women of India. “We re- 
cord our homage and deep admiration for the 
womanhood of India, who, in the hour of peril 
for the motherland forsook the shelter of their 
homes and with unfailing courage and endu- 
tance stood shoulder to shoulder with their 
men-folk in the front line of India’s national 
army to share with them the sacrifices and 
triumphs of the Struggle’’. 


This tremendous struggle continued and 
hundreds of women joined it courting suffering. 
Some had even laid down their lives, sacrificing 
their all for freedom. Mrs. Kasturba Gandhi 
and Mrs. Kamala Nehru were two of the fore- 


most patriotic women who had dedicated their 
lives to the cause. 


Mrs. Kasturba (1869-1944) the brave and 
courageous wife of Mahatma Gandhi, was “The 
world-famed heroine of a hundred noble suffer- 
Ings in a nation’s cause”. As a devoted wife, 
Kasturba shared fully the eventful life of Gan- 
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dhiji through joy and suffering and proved her- 
self the very embodiment of all that is fine and 
pure in Indian womanhood. She had been in 
the forefront of the freedom struggle of our 
country, right from the South Africa Satyagraha 
days. 

Ina message to the country immediately after 
the arrest of Gandhiji in the Non-Co-opera- 
tion Movement in 1922 Kasturba said, ‘““My dear 
country-men and country-women, my dear hus- 
band has been sentenced today to six years 
simple imprisonment. While I cannot deny that 
this heavy sentence has to some extent told upon 
me, I have consoled myself with the thought 
that it is not beyond our powers to reduce that 
sentence and release him by our own exertion 
long before his term of imprisonment is over. 


“T have no doubt that, if India wakes up 
and seriously undertakes to carry out the con- 
structive programmes of the Congress, we shall 
succeed not only in releasing him but also in 
solving to our satisfaction all the three issues 
which we have been fighting for the last eigh- 
teen months or more. 


“The remedy therefore lies with us. If we 
fail, the fault will be ours. I therefore appeal to 
all men and women who feel for me and have 
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regard for my husband, to whole-heartedly con- 
centrate on the constructive programme and 
make it a success. 


“Among all the items of the programme he 
laid the greatest emphasis on the spinning wheel 
and khaddar. Our success in these will not only 
solve the economic problem of India in relation 
to the masses but also free us from our political 
bondage. India’s first answer, then, to Gandhiji’s 
conviction should be that: 


(a) All men and women give up their 
foreign cloth and adopt khaddar and 
persuade others to do so; 


(b) All women make it a religious duty to 
spin and produce yarn every day and 
persuade others to do so; and 


(c) All merchants cease trading in foreign 
piece goods.’’!9 


She was, as an English admirer put H>-Sa 
valiant participator in the fights in manifold 
causes which her great husband espoused ... Her 
smile lighted up with joy her little world around 
her husband. Her eyes enveloped him with affec- 
tionate understanding. She kept company with 
the springy feet and was reminded of undying 


ry <9! §} Bright, The Woman Behind Gandhi, pp. 49-50. 
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youth. She was a self-forged instrument of 
something above and beyond her. She was never 
a sorrowing wife seeking solace in a domestic 
tangle. She enlivened the dull moments with 
joyous jokes. In the welter of activities, she was 
the master of the situation. She applied the 
principle of non-violence to the fluctuating ex- 
perience of every day life. She kept up the poise 
and pose of yogi, she willed her body to perform 
her appointed task. She shaped the lives of those 
around her. Her courtesy was incomparable.’’.0 
She served many a term in jail and travelled 
with Gandhiji; during his last imprisonment, she 
addressed countless number of meetings and 
spoke to men and women about the political 
struggle for Home Rule. She devoted her life to 
the service of her people and country. In short, 
her life had been one of saintly service and an 
inspiration to countless number of our women. 


Mrs. Kasturba passed away on February 22, 
1944 while serving her term in prison (Aga Khan 
Palace) at Poona. The country was moved to 
profound sorrow at the sad demise of Kasturba 
and glowing tributes were paid to her. One of 
them said : “Her death has placed the crown of 
martyrdom on a life of suffering and sorrow.She, 


20 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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who dedicated her life to the service of her hus- 
band and the ideals for which he strove all 
through, has been marked out for the supreme 
honour of laying it down in the great cause ...In 
the illumined pages of the history of the struggle 
for freedom of our country, her name will 
occupy an honoured place and as years pass it 
is sure to gain more imperishable renown’’.2! 


Mrs. Kamala Nehru (1900-1936) another of 
our earnest national workers had joined the 
struggle as the young bride of Pandit Nehru and 
had borne bravely the unhappy separation from 
her husband every time he was taken away to 
the prison. She herself had led many a discipli- 
ned political procession through the streets of 
Allahabad and kept the flag flying, particularly 
at a time when her whole family and other lead- 
ing Congress members of her home town were in 
prison. Men and women rallied round her, stirred 
by her moving slogans. As Pandit Nehru says: 
‘In this upheaval, Kamala had played a brave 
and notable part and on her inexperienced 
Shoulders fell the task of organising our work in 
the city of Allahabad when every known worker 
was in prison. She made up for that inexperience 
by her fire and energy and within a few months 
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she became the pride of Allahabad’’.22 Mrs. 
Kamala Nehru’s delicate health was giving way 
under the strenuous conditions of the national 
struggle. Young as she was, true to the Nehru 
family, she wanted to play her own part in the 
National Movement and therefore did not remain 
“merely a hanger-on and a shadow of her hus- 
band’’. This lovely young lady of winning persona- 
lity had been at hard work along with the mem- 
bers of her family in the cause of the nation till 
she left for Badenweiler Sanatorium in Germany 
for treatment. Pandit Nehru was in prison at the 
time and when her illness took a serious turn 
Panditji was released to join Kamala, but as mis- 
fortune would have it,after about five months of 
his stay with her, in February 1936, she passed 
away leaving the country and her family in deep 
mourning. 


To resume the events of Nationalist Move- 
ment, eminent women like Mrs. Sarala Devi 
Chaudhrani of Tagore’s family, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Kamala 
Nehru, Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Mrs. Kamala 
Devi Chattopadhaya, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, and Mrs. Uma Nehru 
were some of the leaders who were in the fore- 
front of freedom struggle and led the younger 


22 Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 33. 
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women to fruitful activities. The dynamic genius 
among the galaxy of leading patriotic women 
was Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who was primarily a 
poetess but being versatile became a predomi- 
nant political leader and a prime figure in the 
women’s movement. She was a brilliant speaker 
with a powerful personality. She joined the 
Congress and worked ceaselessly for the freedom 
of the country. She went to prison a number of 
times and worked on various important commit- 
tees set up for the cause of freedom. With her 
silver tongue she moved vast audiences that she 
addressed through the length and breadth of 
India appealing to people to join the national 
struggle for freedom. She had a ringing voice 
that could be clearly heard by thousands. She 
belonged to the old and powerful order of 


orators like Surendranath Bannerji and Bepin 
Chandrapal. 


A deep sense of patriotism and spirit of 
nationalism had characterised the enthusiastic 
activities of women and this was directly due to 
the great personality of Mahatma Gandhi whose 
influence on women and men alike was extra- 
ordinary. Young leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru had also joined the crusade against the 
old customs like purdah and child marriage. In 
and through his Struggle for political freedom 
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Pandit Nehru had also preached freedom for 
women and agitated for the cause. Once while 
condemning the law and unhappy position of 
women, Pandit Nehru vehemently said, ‘‘The 
future of India cannot consist of dolls and play 
things and if you made half the population of a 
country a mere play thing of the other half, an 
encumbrance on others, how will you make pro- 
gress? Therefore, I say that you must face the 
problem boldly and attack the roots of the evil. 
We have purdah and child marriage and denial 
of rights to women in many fields; go to any 
country and you will see bright faced boys and 
girls playing and growing strong in mind and 
body. Here children of the same age are kept in 
purdah locked up in cages almost and denied in 
a large measures all freedom. They are married 
just when they thus stunted and made miserable 
for life’’.*3 


Extremely able and patriotic women mem- 
bers of the Congress made common cause of the 
freedom for women and worked for it as an 
essential requisite for political freedom. The 
result of all this sudden and incessant political 
activity was that it brought out in our women 
their latent capacity for leadership and made 
23 Quoted by A. M. Khan in ‘*The Great Daughter of India’’, 
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them share with ease many a public responsibi- 
lity. Women leaders like Mrs. Besant participa- 
ted in the activities of the Congress and accep- 
ted responsible offices. Mrs. Besant was elected 
President of the Congress in 1917. She was the 
first woman to be given this honour. In 1930 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy was nominated to the 
Madras Legislative Council and she was the first 
woman in India who had had this privilege. 
Later she was elected unanimously by the 
Council as a Deputy President, a position she 
held for 3 years. Dr. (Mrs.) Reddy resigned as a 
mark of protest when the Government impriso- 
ned Mahatma Gandhi. She was the first Alder 
woman of the Madras Corporation. Here again 
she was the first lady to have this distinction. 
She went to America where she had had a rous- 
ing reception. On her return she travelled in 
the country with the Hartog Commission on 
Education. It was she who first brought the 
Devadasi Bill before the Madras Legislative 
Assembly and got it passed. In latter years 
Dr.(Mrs.)Reddy was busy looking after the Avvai 
Home an Orphanage which she founded. In 1955 
She was awarded the ‘Padma Bhushan”’. She was 
the President of the Indian Women’s Association, 
Whose Golden Jubilee was celebrated in 1966, 


continuously for over 30 years, a unique honour 
indeed. The life of this great sioneet and the 
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champion of women’s rights came to an end on 
22nd July 1966. As one of her ardent followers had 
said ‘‘Even in her death, she lives, her light still 
shines’. 


In 1937 when the government of India 
National Congress Party was set up for the first 
time in eight of the eleven provinces of British 
India, a number of women were elected to im- 
portant offices, a Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Public Health, two Deputy Speakers, 
a Deputy President in a Legislative Council, 
Parliamentary Secretaries and several wings of 
the Legislative Congress party in Provinces. There 
was also a woman member in the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly for the first time. 


In 1942, with the launching of the Quit 
India Movement numberless women joined the 
agitation and courted incarceration. Some of the 
patriotic women like Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, 
Mrs. Usha Mehta, and Mrs. Aruna Asif Ali went 
underground during this period. The most out- 
standing of them was Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali. This 
Bengali Hindu woman was the wife of Mr. Asaf 
Ali, a brillaint lawyer-a staunch nationalist. He 
became, after Independence, India’s ambassador 
to U.S.A. and later, the Governor of United 
Provinces. Mrs. Asaf Ali was courageous young 
heroine who dodged the police for four years. 
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Mrs. Aruna travelled widely in addressing 
huge gatherings and asking the British rulers to 
quit. Her fiery speeches brought throngs of peo- 
ple to her meetings which invariably became 
mammoth gatherings. Recalling her underground 
life she once said, ‘Even though the Congress 
might not have officially sponsered the Quit 
India Movement, we believed that Congress had 
given the call and we readily responded to it. 
We might have faltered in the path and we might 
have been caught by the police and locked up 
behind the prison bars but the battle for freedom 
would have continued. Forty crores of Indians 
who had risen in revolt against the foreign rulers 
were determined to free our country from the 
fetters of British imperialism. If our leaders who 
could guide us in our freedom movement were 
taken away from the people and locked up in- 
side the cells, the only possible means of continu- 
ing the Struggle was by some of us going under- 
ground. Our only aim was to see the country 
liberated and the British rule in our country 
completely liquidated’’.24 Mrs. Aruna in her de- 
sire to serve the country better travelled and 
acquainted herself with the social, political and 
€conomic progress of several free nations. She 
joined later the Socialist Party and became 


ultimately a Communist. She seems to have 
24 A.M. Khan, Op. Cit., pp. I-12. 
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given up her interest in politics. But as an Inde- 
pendent a few years ago she contested the 
Mayoral election of the Delhi Corporation and 
was unanimously elected. 


Thus Mahatma Gandhi instilled the spirit 
of nationalism into women which had brought 
about an awakening in women. This moulded 
them to take their rightful place with men and 
they in their turn fell perfectly in line with the 
discipline of the non-violent and non-resistent 
political struggle and paved the way indirectly 
to what was later known as the Feminist 
Movement. 


CHAPTER V 
FEMINIST MOVEMENT 


Strictly speaking there had been no feminist 
movement in India, similar to any of those start- 
ed in England, New Zealand, and America, 
where the very thought horrified men whose 
imagination conjured up visions of “licentious 
women running amock in asociety of sobermen 
divorcing husbands, breaking up homes, neglect- 
ing children and sinning in the open street’’. As 
for women’s suffrage, it was “prophesied to be 
the beginning of anarchy. Men were afraid 
that their wives would grab political power, 
turn all the man made laws of the country up- 
side down and reduce men to a state of depen- 
dence on woman. The fact that in all the coun- 
tries that agitated for women’s suffrage, the 
female population is greater than the male, agg- 
ravated this yearand turned it into a panic”. 1 
Although in India the movement had started all 
ofa sudden the appearance of women drawn 
from all classes and in untold numbers on the 
political scene was doubtless Startling. It can- 
not, however, be gain-said that to bring about 
this result men and women had been at work 
1 P, Thomas, Woman and Mariage: 193°, London, p. 103 
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ever since the British had established their rule 
in India. Raja Rammohan Roy began the 
movement for the amelioration of women in 
Indian Society and Gandhiji had brought it to 
a climax. In between these two giant leaders 
there were a number of great men and women 
social reformers who laboured hard to precipi- 
late the reforms. So men in India did neither 
fear the women’s movement nor had any illusi- 
ons about it as their counterparts in the West, 
and yet women in India had been down-trodden 
for various reasons right from the time of the 
Buddha; and it was ironic that the initiative 
came from men who primarily worked for their 
emancipation. There were some, doubtless, to 
be found everywhere, who were ever opposed to 
freedom for women. But in general, men while 
struggling for political freedom wanted their 
women to help them in realising this and what 
was more, obeyed Gandhiji to whom improve- 
ment of women’s status was a pre-requisite for 
political freedom. So women’s movement and 
political movement came to be inter-twined; 
women while working for country’s freedom 
were also fighting for their own freedom and 
had started agitating for more and more rights. 
The movement was centred on a few outstand- 
ing men and women who felt that there was no 
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organisation for women representing the whole 
country. 


So women had to work hard to establish an 
organisation of all India stature where women of 
India could be represented. A humble beginning, 
therefore, was made when in 1910 all the organi- 
sed women’s groups in the country were brought 
together and the Bharat Stri Mahamandal was 
inaugurated. In 1917 another association for 
women, called the Women’s Indian Association, 
was founded by Mrs. Dorothy Jinaraja Dasa, 
wife of the President of the Theosophical Society 
of Madras, who served it for eight years as its 
Honorary Secretary. Later, a succession of 
important women social workers like Mrs. 
Margaret Cousins, Mrs. Malathi Patwardhan, 
Mrs. Swaminathan, Mrs. Dadhabhoy, Mrs. 
Ambujammal and Dr. Mrs. Muthu Lakshmi 
Reddy, who laboured hard for Feminist 
Movement, held this office. 


In course of time, the association developed 
into a Unitary Centre with Social,educational and 
political programmes of work. Within the 
Short time of a decade it had spread itself widely 
with 72 branches, 23 centres and 400 members 
On its rolls. 
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The next important matter to which these 
pioneer women gave thought was women’s fran- 
chise. Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins, an Irish 
lady who was closely associated with the Home 
Rule and Women’s Suffragette Movements in 
Ireland, identified herself with the cause of 
India’s political struggle and with the cause of 
women in particular. Shesays in the preface to 
one of her books,*‘Within four years of my land- 
ing on Indian soil, I myself dedicated to the ser- 
vice of India, via service to thathalf of India, its 
womanhood, which seemed to me the most direct 
instrument for the leverage of the whole people. 
If the problems of womanhood could be solved 
it would most fundamentally and successfully 
be done in accord with the millenia,oJd spiritual 
attitude of the Indian race, towards woman- 
hood and all it implies, influences and controls. 
True to her word she dedicated her services to 
the cause of women inour country. She wanted 
women in India to secure as many rights as 
posssible. With this ambition she tried to help 
them at every turn. So when Mr. Edwin 
Montagu, Secretary of State for India,was tour- 
ing the country, she lost no time in arranging for 
a women’s deputation to wait on the Secretary of 
State to present their case for securing the right 
to vote. December 18th in 1917 is a milestone in 
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the history of women in Modern India: for the 
first time a team of 14 women representing the 
whole country led by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the 
foremost woman of her time in India(1879-1949), 
met the Secretary of State on this day. She was 
the daughter of Dr. Aghornath Chattopa- 
dhyaya, an eminent scientist of Hyderabad. 
Sarojini Devi was a precocious child unusually 
bright as a young girl,who passed her matricula- 
tion examination when she was hardly thirteen. 
In 1895 she went to England for further Studies 
on a State Scholarship and studied for sometime 
at the King‘s College, London and Girton 
College, Cambridge. On her return in 1898 she 
married Major Govindarajulu Naidu a brilliant 
top ranking medical man. She had four children 
two of whom held distinguished positions; Dr. 
Jayasurya, in the field of medicine and Kumari 
Padmaja Naidu, who was for sometime Governor 
of West Bengal. 

“Sarojini Devi’s genius as a_ poetess” says 
Margaret Cousins, “‘raised all womanhood with 
her. The music of her masterly English, the 
Sweep and gamut of her emotional expression, 
its daintiness, its depth, refinement, sensitive- 
ness, choice of beautiful metaphors, patriotism 
exceed my power of adequate praise”’.2 


2 Margaret E. Cousins - Indian Womanhood Today, Kitab- 
Sala. : 
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Her poetry found themes that were entirely 
new such as-Indian women’s longing for natural 
freedom and happiness. Her lilting lines breathe 
a passionate fervour of loyalty to the mother- 
land, for example— 


‘‘Waken O Mother! ‘‘My children implore 
thee 
Who kneel in thy presence to serve and 
adore thee 
The night is aflush with a dream of the 
morrow 
Why still dost thou sleep in thy bondage of 
sorrow? 
Awaken and sever the woes that enthral us 
And hallow our hands for the triumphs that 
call us, 

Are we not thine, O Beloved, to inherit 
The manifold pride and power of the spirit 
Ne’er shall we fail thee. forsake thee or falter 
Whose hearts are thy home and thy shield 
and mine alter, 
Lo! We would thrill the high stars with thy 
story, 
And set thee again in the forefront of glory’. 
Sarojini Devi’s musical poetry had won her the 
title of “Nightingale of India”. The following 
poem on the palanquin bearers exemplifies her 

poetic muse: 
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Lightly O lightly we bear her along 

She sways like a flower in the wind of our 
song 

She skims like a bird on the foam of a stream 

She floats like a laugh from the lips of a 

dream 

Gaily, O gaily we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along, life a pearl on a string 

Softly, O softly we bear her along, 

She springs like a beam on the brow of the 
tide 

She falls like a tear from the eye of a bride, 

Lightly, O lightly we glide and we sing 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu was a_ versatile genius 
and a multifaceted personality. 


Smt. Naidu was the moving spirit of the 
crusade started by Gandhiji against the old cus- 
toms like purdah and child marriage. In and 
through her struggle for political freedom she had 
also agitated for the freedom of women. She 
often condemned vehemently the low and un- 
happy position of women and made stirring 
appeals to people to change and reform the 
society. Her powerful oratorical speeches 
throughout the length and breadth of India be- 
fore mommoth gatherings not only for the cause 
of freedom but also for women, had gonea long 
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way indeed to impress upon the people. Her great 
work in the political field was quickly recognised 
and she was duly honoured, for she was made 
the President of the Indian National Congress, 
the rarest honour that was ever conferred on any 
Indian woman at the time (Barring Mrs. Annie 
Besant who had accepted India as her country). 
Another political office awaited her in the 
Governorship of the United Provinces later and 
the credit of the first woman to have had this 
honour goes to Smt. Naidu. While she was in 
this high office she passed away in 1949 
after a brief illness leaving her name ever green 
in the memory of her people. 


Resuming the story of the women’s deputa- 
tion—Mr. Montagu, perhaps tried to help them, 
but when the women leaders saw the final pub- 
lished reports, they were deeply disappointed : 
the British Parliament ruled that as the question 
of Women’s franchise was purely a domestic 
matter it should be settled by the vote of the 
different Provincial Legislative Councils in India. 
If, however, the Legislative Councils voted in 
favour of it, the Government of India would 
have absolutely no objection to endorse their 
opinion. Evidently the British Parliament hesi- 
tated to concede the demand thinking that the 
Indians being conservative might oppose social 
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reforms, particularly women’s freedom. But the 
British rulers seemed to have misjudged the 
mood of the nation in this regard, for in 1918 
the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League endorsed the demand without any reser- 
vation. Within a couple of years, two of the 
Indian States Cochin and Travancore granted 
voting rights, to women and nominated them 
to their respective Legislative Councils. Madras 
led the rest of the country in granting women 
equal political rights. With the exception of 
Bihar and Orissa, the whole country followed 
suit including Assam where there had been for- 
merely little agitation on the part of women. It 
must be said here, that the first women who 
bravely contested the elections to a Legislative 
Council was Mrs. Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, 
who was by then a reputed leader of younger 
women and who had whole-heartedly plunged 
herself into the political Struggle. She stood as 
an Independent against a Congress candidate in 
1926 for the South Canara Constituency which 
was a part of Madras State at the time. Although 
she was defeated, her contest was historic in that 
it generated a tremendous enthusiasm among 
women many of whom later contested the elec- 
tions successfully. 

Mrs. Chattopadhyaya is a charming lady 
from Mangalore who during the early years of 
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this century travelled through extensively in 
India addressing vast audiences. She is a great 
orator anda gifted writer as well. She partici- 
pated in the Non-Cooperation and Satyagraha 
Movements of 1929-33 and went to prison and 
returned, as Mrs. Cousins says, a convinced 
Socialist after reading voraciously volumes on 
political science and economics. She was one 
of the organiser-founders of the All India 
Congress Socialist Party. She went abroad and 
visited many countries in Europe and exchanged 
ideas with the leaders of the Western world and 
returned home richer with all the gained experi- 
ence. She took equal interest in the women’s 
movement. In fact, for a time she was one of the 
outstanding leaders of the movement. Today 
her interests are being directed to National Board 
of Handicrafts of which she was till recently 
Chairman for the promotion of which she initia- 
ted many a measure’ 


Now turning to the Feminist Movement 
again - the members felt that while their success 
in politics was spectacular, their contribution to- 
wards their own cause was inconsequential. They 
had not made any progress in the field of social 
reforms. Mahatma Gandhi's efforts were, no 
doubt, gigantic, but then his voice too seemed 
to have been a cry in the wilderness in the early 
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days. So women in the Feminist Movement 
wanted to work hard and plunge themselves into 
the field of social reforms specially in regard to 
child marriage and purdah. Added to these, 
there were still many unfair and unjust ancient 
laws which kept women down by not giving them 
any right to inheritance or divorce. 


It is true that many liberal men and women 
thought of these rights for women in early years, 
and some of them like Raja Rammohan Roy 
endeavoured towards their acquirement, but then 
the issue won no sustained interest and attention 
until Feminist Movement, rather the All India 
Women’s Conference, a representative organisa- 
tion of the Women’s movement in India, had 
taken it up. It is interesting to note how this 
began with an appeal made by Mr. Oaten, the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at a prize- 
giving function of Bethune College at Calcutta. 
He urged women to tel] Government with one 
voice exactly what they wanted and to keep on 
telling them until they got it. Inspired by his 
address Mrs. A. L. Hindekoper, Principal of 
Bethune College wrote a couple of articles on 
the rights of women in the “‘Stri Dharma’’, an 
organ of the Women’s Indian Association and it 


must be said that this created & strong public 
Opinion. 
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The next step in this direction was the 
famous circular letter from Mr. Margaret 
E. Cousins in 1926 appealing to women all over 
the country to hold Constituent Conferences in 
every province both in British India and the 
Princely States for the purpose of expressing 
their opinions on the question of social reforms 
and women’s rights. Her letter generated such a 
great enthusiasm, that in as many as 22 places 
Constituent Conferences were held between 
September and December of 1926 and for the 
first time women representatives from all parts 
of India met at Poona in January 1927 under the 
distinguished chairmanship of Her Highness the 
Maharani Chimnabai Saheba of Baroda, the first 
and foremost princess to join the Women’s 
Movement and work for the status of women. 
Thus the All-India Women’s Conference was 
established and the Maharani Saheba became its 
first President and Mrs. Cousins its first Secre- 
tary. It must be said here that the Maharani 
Saheba with the help of the Gaekwar later succe- 
ded in introducing many a social reform, in 
particular, the right of inheritance in her State. 
Thus the Rani Saheba was one of the foremost 
leaders who led Indian Womanhood in various 
activities and she herself tirelessly worked 
against purdah. Speaking at the All-India 


Women’s Conference once she vehemently said 
10) 
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“If women are to take their part in the raising 
of the tone of social life, if they are to understand 
the duties and responsibilities for which their 
sons must be trained, the purdah must go. If 
women are to have that freedom of mind and 
interest without which there can be no joyous 
life, the purdah must go’’, 


Now, many important resolutions were pas- 
sed at that initial Conference ranging from mat- 
ters pertaining to social reforms to education. 
Then elaborate discussions were held particularly 
in regard to girls’ carly marriages which were 
obstructing their education. Members then un- 
animously supported Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Age 
of Consent Bill which was then about to come 
up before the Legislative Assembly. So the 
Conference was swinging between social] reforms 
and education, and education had become a 
Pivotal question. The very first resolution in 
regard to this was, “this Conference defines edu- 


cities to their fullest extent for the service of 
humanity. It must therefore include elements 
for physical, mental, emotional and spiritual 
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locality and the community.”> Women were 
convinced that once the problem of education 
was solved the rest could be taken care of. With 
this in view the Feminist Movement had been 
working towards an elaborate and most construc- 
tive programme. The first important step in this 
direction was therefore the founding in 1927 of 
another association called the “All India 
Women’s Conference on Education and Social 
Reform” and launching of a campaign for funds 
under select body known as the ‘All India 
Women’s Education Fund Association.” 


As is already mentioned, since the advent of 
the British and the socio-religious reform move- 
ments in the country, a beginning had been 
made in girls’ education. The Wood Despatch in 
1854 had said, ‘““The importance of female edu- 
cation in India cinnot be overrated and we have 
observed with pleasure the evidence which is now 
afforded of an increased desire on the part of many 
of the natives of India to give a good education 
to their daughters’. The Despatch concluded 
by saying that the Government ought to give 
the female education in India its “frank and 
cordial support.”* This historic statement crea- 
ted deep interest and much enthusiasm in private 


6: ae GS Ta et are es ee 
3 All India Women‘s Conference Report, 12th Session, Hyde- 
. rabad, 1946, p. 169. ; 
AM. R. Paranjpe, A Source Book of Modern Education, 
p. 147. 
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bodies with the result that many schools were 
started by both the Christian Missionaries and 
Hindu reformers. Surprisingly enough the 
Government kept to its word by literally giving 
its “frank and cordial support” by means of 
grants to private girls’ schools in time with the 
rules and regulations laid down by them. These 
private girls’ schools were inaugurated under the 
auspices of neo-Hinduism of the Brahmo Samaj, 
the Arya Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj and the 
Deva Samaj, on the one hand and the Christian 
Schools on the other. Besides there were Schools 
of Sanatana Dharma section of the people. 


The curriculum of the Hindu Schools 
emphasised subjects of feminine interest. It 
included the care of children, simple remedies 
for ordinary illnesses, ‘“‘first aid’’, cooking and 
simple Principles of science as applied to homes 
and hygiene. A working knowledge of English 
was made compulsory for all. Religious instruc- 


Government Girls’ Schools on the one hand 
and the Westernising influence of Mission 
Girls’ Schools on the other. Religious instruction 
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Another important feature of the general 
policy of neo-Hindu and Sanatanist education 
was to avoid creating the gulf which the Western 
Education was causing for Indian girls the gulf 
between the purely Western atmosphere of the 
Government and Mission Schools and the cultu- 
ral background of the Indian homes. The result 
was the emergence of a new class of people who 
were neither English nor Indian in sentiment and 
feeling. The Hindu reformers, who had seen this 
happening to their boys, were keen on prevent- 
ing a similar tragedy from overtaking their girls. 
Western Education, in the beginning, they said, 
destroyed in young women their love for their 
own literature, folk songs and culture. On the 


other hand, they maintained, it developed a 
sentimental feminism and a false sense of indivi- 
duality that was averse to the cares and respon- 
sibilities of household duties. As a result of 
thinking on these lines they further felt that 
many educated girls wished to break up the old 
family structure. Their education which impo- 
sed a Western outlook on them seemed to render 
them misfits in the Indian Community. So the 
Hindu reformers had a great problem of resol- 
ving the seeming dichotomy between modern 
education and Indian culture. 
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Compared with the Hindu Schools, recogni- 
sed Muslim Girls Schools were of very recent 
origin. However, there were Zenana Schools con- 
ducted in private homes which girls in the neigh- 
bourhood attended. Similar schools were set up 
more in the Punjab than in other Provinces. 


By the time the Feminist Movement came 
to emphasise girls’ education, Women’s Collegi- 
ate education was making a head-way. The 
second decade of twentieth Century had marked 
the dawning of a new era in Women’s higher 
education. A number of colleges for women had 
come up. But then the general public and 
the national leaders in the country were not 
satisfied with the type of education that the girls 
were obtaining. So there was a strong urge on 
the part of the public to have a nationalist type 
of education that would be Indian-culture orien- 
ted. Even as the Vishwa Bharati, Benaras Hindu 
and Aligarh Universities were established with 
this objective, the S.N.D.T. Indian Women’s 
University, popularly known as the Karve 
University after the founder’s name, came to be 
established. 


Since the members of the All-India Women’s 
Conference decided to concentrate on the educa- 
tion of women, they planned to use the money 
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collected by the Women’s Education Fund to- 
wards the establishment of a Central Teachers 
Training College of Specialised Home Science 
Calcutta for the benefit of the entire country. 
But the members from Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta were not all in favour of a training 
College of the ordinary type. They said, “‘an 
institution should be evolved out of the condi- 
tions peculiar to Indian children and should be 
based on the highest educational principles”. 
The Conference also felt that “The application 
of these principles should lead to the establish- 
ment of a research bureau which should be staf- 
fed with Indian Women experienced and trained 
in the techniques of psychological research and 
working with the help of experimental schools 
and this would necessarily develop with a new 
type of education which would be natural and 
national and equally capable of application to 
urban and rural life.’ 


In a couple of years in 1929 the Conference 
was able to collect a handsome amount of 
Rs. 50,000/- througn the good offices of Her Ex- 
cellency Lady Irwin, the then Vicerene and 
some influential members of the All India 
Women’s Conference. Meanwhile, the Commit- 
tee of the Education Fund made a thorough 


5s, All India Women’s Conference, OP. cit., p. 3. 
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study of the question of a suitable system of 
education for girls and in 1932 they had decided 
to open a College for Home Economics after the 
name of the Vicerene. This is the Lady Irwin 
College at Delhi - the first Indian institution for 
women for scientific and professional] instruction 
in Home Science. This College is one of the 
tangible achievements of the Women’s Move- 
ment in India. The year 1932 is also Significant 
for another reason. The All India Women’s Con- 
ference decided to participate for the first time, 
although its original constitution had forbidden 
such an action. The clause Stating ‘‘The Confe- 
rence shall not engage in any party politics, but 


children, was later changed to read: “The All- 
India Women’s Conference shall not belong to 
any political organisation nor take any active 
part in party politics but Shall be free to discuss 
and contribute to al] questions and matters that 
effect the welfare of the people of India with 
particular reference to women and children.’’6 
This departure from the original policy of 
the Conference was motivated by their new con- 
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The members also felt that every opportunity 
should be utilized before the Constitution was 
actually drawn up in detail to impress upon 
those concerned with framing it, that rights for 
women should be included. Towards this end, 
a representative meeting was held in Bombay 
the same year under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu. The Conference decided to 
draw up a memorandum in collaboration with 
the Women’s Indian Association and the Natio- 
nal Council of Women to be placed before the 
Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference that wasto meetin London. After 
obtaining the unanimous approval of the three 
Women’s Organisations, the All India Women’s 
Conference waited on His Excellency the Viceroy 
in May of the same year and presented the 
memorandum. Some of its important clauses in 
effect are as follows :— 


1. There should be equal rights and privileges 
for all the citizens without any bar on 
account of sex; 


2. There shall be no disability attached to 
any citizen by virtue of his or her religion, 
caste, creed or sex in regard to public 
employment, office or power or honour 
and in the exercise of any trade or calling; 
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3. Women shall not be barred from contest- 
ing elections on equal terms with men in 
mixed general.elections; and 


4. There shall be no reservation of seats for 
women as such or special nomination. 


The All India Women’s Conference nomina- 
ted Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Radha Bai Subba- 
rayan and Begum Jahanara Shah Nawaz to attend 
the Round Table Conference to voice their views 
at that important gathering. 


The Conference next turned its attention to 
more and more of social reforms. So far it had 
been busy with the abolition of child marriage 
and purdah and widow remarriage. But now it 
set itself to the important task of working for the 
laws of Inheritance and Divorce. In 1934, it 
agitated for the appointment of a Commission 
on the legal disabilities of Indian women, parti- 
cularly those of Hindu women. A girlina Hindu 
family has no claim to her father’s property. It 
was argued first, that even if she were to have a 
share in the family wealth, it would all have been 
spent on her marriage and dowry and she could 
not get any more; second, she was not held res- 
ponsible for the debts which her father might 
have incurred: because she Was not a permanent 
member of the household; third, even if she 
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were given a position in her father’s property it 
would automatically go to her husband and not 
to her. This was the gist of the ancient Hindu 
law according to which a woman had no right to 
property. After her marriage, she was not entit- 
led to any share in her husband’s wealth either, 
for the simple reason that all her husband’s 
possessions were said to be hers in a way and 
thus there was no need for her to have any legal 
share in it. On his own, a thoughtful husband 
could leave property to his wife, but in the event 
of his death without leaving a will, his entire 
property would go by law to his children. If 
there were no children, his brothers or his 
nearest male relative would have the claim. The 
widow, however, was expected to be under the 
protection of her children. Soa Hindu woman 
either as a daughter or as a wife or asa mother 
had no claim whatsoever to inheritance. 
Apropos the right to divorce, it is not true 
that this concept was not known to the ancient 
law givers. In fact, it was sanctioned in cases 
where a woman’s husband was a victim of impo- 
tency or incurable disease of the body or mind, 
or if he were lost or had become arecluse, but 
not under any other circumstances. The main ob- 
jection to divorce on the part of Hindu men was 


based on the fact that once it was permitted the 
strong ties of family would be loosened. 
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The position of Muslim women is better as 
we have already seen, because under the Muslim 
law of Shariat, women can inherit property as 
mothers, wives or daughters, and widow re- 
marriage and divorce have been allowed right 
from the beginning of law for them, because 
marriage is a civil contract between the two par- 
ties, and it can be annulled at any time, if such 
action is acceptable to both parties. Further the 
dowry system is the reverse of the Hindu practice 
among the Muslims. For, the girl receives a dower 
from her husband in addition to the one she 
gets from her father. 


In agitation against the disabilities of 
Hindu women, meetings were held in all con- 
Stituencies and signatures of thousands of 
women secured for the appointment of a 
Commission for the codification of the ancient 
laws. 

An important event in the meanwhile, was 
awaiting the Indian women. namely, the India 
Bill of 1935 which had brought about prepara- 
tions for the elections to be held in 1936. The 
clarion call of Mahatma Gandhi had made many 
women court jail and by now most of them had 
been out of prisons and campaigning; and the 
veterans among them were getting ready to 
contest in the general elections with men. It 
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looked as if in return for all the magnifi- 
cient sacrifices that they had made, handsome 
rewards were awaiting them; for the majority of 
them headed the polls. Some eighty women 
entered the Legislatures. In 1937 India held, 
incredibly enough, the third place among count- 
ries having the largest number of women legisla- 
tors. The United States of America ranked first 
with her 150 women legislators arid the Soviet 
Union stood next with 139. 

There was a good deal of excitement in the 
Congress as the members had, for the first time 
after great deliberation, decided to accept office. 
Congress Ministry was set up for the first time 
in the Provinces and people were extremely 
happy to have the Congress Government. Ano- 
ther outstanding outcome of the elections that 
caused a stir in the world of women was the 
appointment of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshimi Pandit as 
Minister for Local Self Government and Health 
in the United Provinces. This was an exciting 
event by itself for Mrs. Pandit was the first 
woman to hold this office. In fact there are 
quite a few “firsts” to the credit of this charming 
lady. She was later to become the first woman 
Ambassadar from our country to Russia, then to 
the United States of America and later the 


President of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, too, the highest office that any woman had 
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ever held subsequently. She became the Indian 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom. 
After being abroad for some years she returned 
home and was appointed as the Governor of 
Maharashtra which post she relinquished to 
become a member of the Parliament. 


Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit had come under 
the influence of Mahatma Gandhi ever since 
Gandhiji had been at the helm of Indian affairs. 
She had thus started taking interest in the cause of 
the nation evenas a girl. After her marriage with 
Barrister Ranjit Pandit a distinguished savant 
and scholar, she participated fully in the nation’s 
political struggle with her husband and_ brother 
and suffered and sacrificed a good deal. 


Mrs. Pandit is a versatile speaker in English 
and Hindi and could write well in both these 
languages. ‘‘So I becamea Minister” was her first 
popular book followed by ‘Prison Days”’ in 1945 
after her incarceration in 1942. Her speeches and 
writings have a rare charm of simplicity and yet 
a strange power of weight that impresses her 
ideas upon the listener and the reader. 


She is a lady who has extensively travelled, 
particulary in America where she represented 
ably our political cause even when she went there 
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in 1944 in her individual capacity. She addres- 
sed large American audiences and won their help 
and sympathy. Her first declaration on arrival in 
San Francisco was a peppery one: “I desire to 
make it clear’, she said, ‘“‘that the so called 
Indian representatives attending the San Fran- 
cisco Conference have not the slightest represen- 
tative capacity, no sanction, no mandate from 
any of the responsible groups in India and are 
merely nominees of the British Government. Any 
thing they say here or any vote they cast can have 
no binding effect or force on the people of 
India’’.’ 

Apart from her international work for 
decades for world peace and harmony, she played 
an equally important role in the Women’s Move- 
ment in India. Speaking about women in a 
radio talk once, Mrs. Pandit said emphatically 
that, ‘‘there can be no civilisation in which man 
and woman are not equal partners, there can be 
no unity for which both man and woman have 
not worked and planned together; and there can 
be no freedom unless man and woman march 
forward together and achieve it’’.® 

Now going back to the activities of the 
Women’s Conference it must be said that it star- 


7 R.L. Kripple, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 1946, p. 79. 
$ I bid. p. 128. 
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Committees on Education and Social Reforms 
combined their efforts fora common cause - the 
uplift of women. The year 1937 was historic 
for the record of success, the Conference achie- 
ved in many provinces in the direction of safe- 
guarding women’s right and raising their status 
was indeed unprecedented. The work done by 
the Franchise Sub-Committee in a period of four 
years in the enrolment of women voters for the 
new legislatures, Municipalities and District 
Boards was unparalleled. At the instance of the 
International Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship, a memorandum on the 
political, legal, social and educational status of 
women in India was submitted to the League of 
Nations and the Government of India. 


The Women’s Conference continued to 
agitate for the codification of Hindu Law. After 
nearly twelve years of struggle it was happy and 
triumphant to find the Government of India 
appointing in 1946 the Hindu Law Reforms 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Bene- 
gal Narsing Rao. This had been really an achieve- 
ment. It must be said here that the role played 
by some of the leading women of the day was 
indeed significant and their contribution to the 
making of Indian women had been truly substan- 
tial. It needs no reiteration that all this had 
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been made possible because of Mahatma Gandhi 
whose timely call for Indian women to partici- 


pate in the national struggle had paid good divi- 
dends to them. 


Since Independence, things have been moving 
even faster and greater strides have been made 
in respect of women’s progress. The Government 
of India have been conferring upon women more 
and more benefits and privileges. Article 15 of 
the Constitution of India has assured them of 
equality of rights and opportunities and the 
Government have rectified and codified Hindu 
Law and given many more privileges to women 
than ever before. The Hindu Marriage Act of 
1955 has secured for women the right to divorce 
and the right of protection against polygamy. 
Similarly, the Hindu Succession Act of 1956 has 
amended and codified the law relating to intes- 
tate succession among Hindus and has given the 
Indian woman the right to a share with her 
brothers in her father’s property ; and the Hindu 
Adoption and Maintenance Bill of 1956 gives an 
unmarried woman, a divorcee and a widow the 
right to adopt a child and assume the guardian- 
ship of minors, as also 2 girl’s right to be adopted. 


With this enlightened policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, the strain on the Women’s 
11) 
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Conference has been lessened. Its pioneering days 
are over, its real mission of the emancipation 
of women is completed but heaps of fresh work 
await the Conference. For Freedom and Social 
reforms have not reached all women in the coun- 
try. The vast majority of women in rural areas 
have yet to be liberated from illiteracy and igno- 
rance. Indian Society on the whole needs a 
thorough cleansing to rid it of many a social 
evil. 


In the first General Elections in 1952 many 
women came out successfully. 42 members were 
elected or nominated to the Parliament. Raj 
Kumari Amrit Kaur became the Union Minister 
for Health and Dr. Sushila Nayyar, the Health 
Minister of Delhi State and later the Central 
Health Minister. There were women Ministers, a 
Chief Minister, Deputy Ministers and Parliamen- 
tary Secretaries in other States too. The Gene- 
tal Elections of 1957, 1962, 1967 brought many 
more into the Legislatures as a matter of course 
and there are today fifty one women members in 
the Parliament and one hundred and forty one 
members in the State Legislatures, not to speak 
of women Ministers and Deupty Ministers in 
the States. This means about four per cent of 
the total number of Seats in the Parliament and 
t he State Legislatures have been won by women. 
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This may be a small number butstill marks 
certain attainment and portends a great future 
for women. The greatest achievement in the 
world of women has been Mrs. Indira Gandhi's, 
election as the Prime Minister, an. eminent 
daughter of an eminent father, the late Pandit 
Nehru. She shares the charm and grace of the 
Nehrus and has a keen sense of service and great 
love for her country. Coming as she does from 
the distinguished Nehru family, Smt. Gandhi 
has been in the forefront of the national struggle 
since her childhood. We are told how as a girl 
of twelve, she raised an army of 6000 children in 
Allahabad to demonstrate under the auspices of 
the All India Youth League of the Congress. 
During the non-cooperation days, when the 
wounded in the struggle were looked after as 
patients at ““Anand Bhavan” the palatial Nehru 
home, which was given away to the country as a 
gift by her grand-father Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
young Indiraji nursed them. Smt. Gandhi has 
had great responsibilities as the Union Minister 
for Information and Broadcasting, as the leader 
of the women’s section of the Congress, as a 
member of the Congress Working Committee. 
She has channelised all her energies into the 
service of the country, particularly the welfare of 
womenand children. In her desire to serve 
them well, she has studied the Social Welfare 
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Institutions for Women and Children in the 
U. S..A. the U. SOS.’ R.,” and Japan? > Hen 
knowledge in this realm has been of immense 
value to the Central Social Board when she was 
its member. At the session of the Indian Natio- 
nal Congress at Nagpur, Smt. Gandhi was elected 
the President of the Congress, an honour which 
only three women have enjoyed before her. Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Smt. Sarojini Devi Naidu 
were the first two women presidents and Smt. 
Nellie Sen Gupta was president for a few weeks. 
After 26 years a women was again honoured and 
this time a young women at that. But despite 
her youth, Smt. Gandhi’s political experience 
is considerable. Even prior to her becoming the 
Prime Minister, she had travelled extensively 
both in and outside India she has had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the highest dignitories of very 
many nations and she has been honoured by many 
of the countries. Apart from holding many a high 
and responsible position right from the beginning, 
Smt. Gandhi’s talents are varied and her record of 
service to her country has been highly impressive. 


So the Feminist Movement through the All 
India Women’s Conference has done glorious 
work. It has not only, with the help of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, instilled into them the spirit of 
nationalism which has pervaded every activity 
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of theirs, but has roused the political conscious- 
ness in women. Since Independence their 
energies had been channelled towards the awake- 
ning of the social consciousness of the country. 
It was women, primarily who had pledged them- 
selves to bring about unity and oneness in the 
nation and it is no exaggeration to say that they 
succeeded to a great extent in reaching their 
goal. 


CHAPTER VI 
FULFILMENT 


It is our good fortune that in our own life 
time we have seen the marvel of a man, with- 
out “‘the status or the appurtenances of world 
celebrities in the accepted sense’”’ changing the 
very course of the history of his country. It 
would not be surprising if in future Gandhiji is 
taken fora superman or an ‘“‘Avatar’, As the 
world celebrated scientist Albert Eienstein had 
said, “‘generations to come would scarcely be- 
lieve that such a one like Gandhi ever trod this 
earth in flesh and blood”. He was a perfect 
Abhijata as portrayed in the Bhagavat Gita. ; 
It was no wonder that the flags of all mem- 
bers of the U. N. O. were lowered on the receipt 


I. ‘‘Abhayam Satya Samsuddhir Gnana Yoga 
Vyavas thithi Danam Damascha Y. agnascha 
Swadyayas tapa arjavam Ahimsa Satyamak- 
rodhas thyaga Santherpaisunam Daya 
Bhutesvaloluptvam Marthavam hirchapalyam 
Teja Kshama dhriti Soucha madrohe nati- 
manitha, Bhavanti Sampadam daivi abhija- 
tasya Bharata’’, Fearless “‘purity of heart, 
Steadfastness in devotion to knowledge 
charity self control, sacrifice and study of 
Scriptures, meditation and uprightness. 
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of the news of the death of Gandhiji - a homage 
that is paid only to a head of a State. Gandhi- 
ji’s was a life of suffering and sacrifice enjoined 
by the principles of truth and non-violence. 
He pursued the work begun by pioneers like 
Raja Rammohan Roy down to Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa and achieved an unprecedented 
success in respect of the improvement of the 
status of women. 


In a short period of four decades* he achie- 
ved the miracle of the emancipation of our 
women. Hehad not only brought them to the 
forefront, but persuaded our men to their great 
surprise, I believe, to accept the fact that Indian 
women could and should share responsibilities 
with them on equal terms. Gandhiji’s endea- 
vours coupled with his mass political movement 
have ushered in women’s higher education too. 
For women old and young at the call of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi had joined the national struggle and 


iit atime cr aa Ri Sh RENEE 

(contd.) armlessness, truth, freedom from 
wrath, renunciation, peace, not playing the 
spy, money to beings, mind unbaffled by 
desires, gentleness, modesty and steadiness, 
vigour, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, free- 
dom from malice, not having excessive pride- 
are the wealth of one born to State Divine, 
O Bharata” Bhagavat Gita. 
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when they had to share responsibilities, they 
knew how essential education wasto carry out 
their work well. Mothers more than others were 
convinced that higher education was necessary 
for their girls to do public work or any piece of 
work for that matter, efficiently. This had paved 
the way for advance of women’s higher educa- 
tion. Indian women themselves, inspite of their 
seclusion for years, had miraculously risen to the 
occasion and utilized every opportunity that 
came their way to further their interests. 


The result was staggering. Women with 
courage and self-confidence had started play- 
ing their role not only in the field of politics, 
education and fine arts but almost in every 
other sphere of life. A career woman always 
scems to suggest a volley of questions. Is she 
married and has she children? If so how does 
she manage both her home and office ? If un- 
married — why? Has she preferred the career to 
marriage or just postponed her marriage or has 
she decided to remain unmarried and so on. 
These are significant questions indeed, for they 
throw a flood of light on not only the two worlds: 
where a woman wishes to enter and play her 
role, but also on the future of woman and the 
society: 
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And yet career women have taken rapid stri- 
des and a variety of careers have come to stay. All 
the fields of service are thrown open to them. 
Women have become not only teachers and 
doctors but also lawyers, judges, journalists, 
business women, legislators, diplomats, adminis- 
trators and even engineers who are beginning to 
head girls polytechnic institutes and pilots who 
are of course yet to be entrusted with public 
planes. Even as the careers are growing, the 
number of women in employment is growing and 
yet for the population of women in our country 
the figures of educated women is small indeed. 
However, with the introduction of compulsory 
primary and high school education in most of 
the States, women’s education is not only grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, but it is making a 
matter of course for educated women to seek 
employment and work. One thing grand about 
it all is “work”? has become democratic. Not 
only women from the ranks are in service, but 
the upper middle and rich classes are also in 
active service. Those who were educated for orna- 
mentation too are out to work, if not in any com- 
mercial concerns, at least in fields of social 
service. The outlook of people today is there- 
fore completely different from what iS was 
4 dacade or two ago. Both men and women are in 
favour of women taking to careers. For woman’s 
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employment has given her freedom; it has raised 
her economic status and has thus enhanced her 
social position. So there is nothing to regret but 
yet people still put questions pertaining to 
career women and ponder over their marriage 
and their children and homes. Because for cen- 
turies Indian women have been in seclusion and 
their homes had been managed by them and now 
for the last four or five decades things have been 
moving so fast that thinking men and women 
cannot help looking into their future. 


There is one problem that seems to trouble 
every one namely the upbringing of children. 
Often it is thought undesirable for mothers to 
leave their little ones in the care of “‘servants”’ 
since the joint-families are nearly disappearing. 
Tomorrow with advanced industrialisation in our 
country there would be scarcity of labour and 
mothers perhaps have to resort to “Baby Sitting”’. 
In the last quarter of the last century Americans 
thought children brought up ina highly sterilised 
atmosphere with nurses to mind them at parti- 
culars hours and mothers to see them at some 
other hours would help them grow hale and 
hearty; but experience had Shown them that 
their progeny brought up thus had grownto be 
emotionally insecure. Psychological experts had 
warned the Americans that unless infants were 
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brought up by mothers themselves involving per- 
sonal handling with natural affection and care, 
children would not grow up well. So today they 
are adopting what was dubbed as the ““primitive”’ 
or “old-fashioned” method of up-bringing child- 
ren. This would not be possible, if women were 
in service. Women will continue to be employed 
more and more if our country is steadily, indus- 
trialised, for it is one of the natural consequences 
of industrialisation and it will not be easy then to 
apply the brake either. It is here that the under- 
developed countries could benefit largely from 
the experiences of those who have undergone 
mechanisation. However the question of the 
upbringing of children would stillremain a pro- 
blem for working women. 


Although no psychological experiments have 
been conducted to show exactly as to what age it 
is safe for children to be left to the care of others 
and to find out how long could mothers be away 
from their children. Certain observations have 
been made by some doctors in the West, who 
tell us that small children who have been even 
intermittently left in the care of others have 
developed peptic-ulcers and swelling on the feet 
and such other disorders. Alva Myrdal and Viola 
Klein in their study “Women’s Two Roles”’ tell 
us that some investigations were conducted in 
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Denmark and war-time-Britain where, ‘‘children 
aged between one and four who had spent most of 
their lives in one of the twelve different institu- 
tions were compared with that of children in the 
same age-group who attended day nurseries but 
lived at home. The mothers of these children 
were working and the homes often very unsatis- 
factory. Even so the average “development 
quotient”’ of the family children was normal 102, 
while that of the institution children was retar- 
ded 93. This difference was found consistently 
at each of the three age levels, namely children 
in the second, third and fourth years of life.’?2 


These studies show how very important it 
is tO give proper care and attention. Children 
should not be allowed to suffer lack of love or 
inadequate filial attention. At the same time 
psychologists tell us that there should not be too 
much of protection and that children should be 
allowed to “‘outgrow their baby needs.” Children 
should be given a certain amount of inde- 
pendence. Mothers’ dominance over them could 
never be beneficial either to them or to the 
mothers. To quote the authors of “Women’s Two 
Roles” again ‘“‘Between the Scylla of ‘rejection’ 
and the charybdis of over protection, the educa- 
tion of a child steers clear on uncertain course. 


2 Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein, Women’s Two Roles, pp. 
126-127. 
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It is probably best for parents not to meditate, 
much on these dangers lest their natural 
confidence be destroyed by self consciousness. 
Since in the field of parental upbringing the 
extraordinary situation exists where the product 
is in a position to judge the producer as well as the 
process of production, it is almost futile to aim 
at perfection. Once they are old enough to read 
psychological literature, many children will any 
way blame their parents for having committed 
one or the other sin or both”. 


Another observation of theirs which is of 
importance to mothers who are working-women 
is that children of working-mothers are intellec- 
tually more alert and socially more independent 
than others. No conclusive studies of this 
problem have yet been made and the assertion 
still has to be proved. However, ‘““for one reason 
it does not seem unplausible,” they say, “for 
children of working-mothers are led to take a 
more active responsibility for their own lives’. 


So women as mothers have an important 
role to play. Education for them is even more 
significant than for men. A Zulu Dictionary 
has defined man as a creature trained by women. 
So women have the responsibility of raising the 
family and giving good education to their chil- 
dren, the citizens of the morrow. Education 
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should be such that it would help them to do 
well both at home and in the community. In 
times to come, women may manage both home 
and office. 


It is interesting to note in this connection 
the happy prophesy of John D. Durand in his 
article, ‘‘Married Women in the Labour Force” — 
“that by the continual flow of the newly inven- 
ted gadgets, there will be a day when there will 
be no ‘home as a place of work and housewives 
as a functional group of population.” 


Further with Family Planning, work would 
still be reduced. But still the problem remains 
the same for home and children are bound to be 
neglected, if educated women were to accept 
work outside their homes. Children, if they are 
to grow well need a good deal of attention of 
the mother -and the attention of an educated 
mother at that, for the cultural, moral, and Spi- 
ritual habits of men and women are fixed in the 
early years by their mothers. “So if the mother 
is educated,” as Dr. Radhakrishnan observes, 
“and is open minded, inquiring and alert, look- 
ing behind rumour and tradition to find the fact- 
concerned with the course of events informed 
about the value of the world around her and 
interested in it, and acquainted with history 
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and literature and enjoying , them, then 
her children will learn these interests and atti- 
tudes from her. The educated conscientious 
mother who lives and works with her children 
in the home is the best teacher in the world of 
both character and intelligence. Much what is 
learned at school her children get unconsciously 
as second nature by living in her company. In 
a society made of such homes, children starting 
to school already have a background of infor- 
mation understating and culture which result in 
their getting more benefit from their school than 
otherwise would be possible.” 


The crucial question is that with the enor- 
mous leisure obtained from the many labour- 
saving devices would woman be once again tem- 
pted, like our American sisters, to sell off their 
leisure to save themselves either from boredom 
or to earn more money? If they did, the problem 
of correct upbringing of children would still re- 
main the same. The moral growth of children 
would then become the responsibility of schools. 
American schools are seriously contemplating 
curriculum that would do this double role. It 
was this huge problem perhaps that made Gan- 
dhiji shudder at the thought of mechanisation. 


3. S. Radhakrishnan, Report of the University Education 
Co mmission 1949, p. 392. 
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Our future depends on the extent to which we 
industrialise our country and on the way in 
which our women protect themselves from mech- 
anisation invading their detriment. 


So American women today do not accept 
jobs when they have small children. Till their 
children go to school, they are at home bringing 
them up with love and cars, This is a great 
social change that has taken place during the 
last decade or two and it seems to work better. 


But on the other hand, presuming the edu- 
cated women with excess of leisure decide to 
stay at home and keep house and give all. their 
time to their children, there is still the danger 
of their being frustrated, if not bored, for there 
is no outlet for their education. Regardless Jo 
her frustration, if she were still to stay at home, 
the meaning of her education would be lost and 
that would be lost and that would be the begi- 
nning of losing interest in education and in the 
long run would render women as ignorant as 
they had been a hundred years ago. Women, 
therefore, must do some work besides their 
home duties and this work, if it has to be speci- 
fically expressed in terms of tim,e could be, say 
a part time job for two orthree hours a day which 
would bring them home early enough to see to 
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their responsibilities at home. Now part time 
jobs for all educated women could be considered, 
but this would land women in jobs of small sig- 
nificance, where women would not be called up- 
on to use their mental faculties to the full. If 
women wish to be chief executives, or doctors 
or lawyers they should be prepared for a career 
of these full time jobs which require their men- 
tal energy and time, and the returns are doubt- 
less a mental satisfaction and the pride of ful- 
filment of one’s education. But the problem 
posed at the outset comes back to us unanswered. 
So women’s leisure gotten in a highly industri- 
alised society seems to be one of paradox; while 
it gives leisure on the one hand, it seems to 
take it away by the other. To get out of this 
vicious circle special education for women has 
been suggested. 


A special curriculum for women is, there- 
fore, regarded by some educational experts as a 
sort of panacea for all ills. The Radhakrishnan 
Commission Report says that there should be 
education for women, as women for intelligent 
living and good citizenship. Various opinions 
have been expressed on this. The controversy 
is on the value of special subjects for women, 


whether to limit the area of studies in view of 
12) 
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girls’ physical capacity orto have an entirely 
separate curriculum for girls with Home Science 
and other allied subjects as compulsory. 


The argument that women are physically 
weaker than men is a hackneyed one and was 
thrown out by psychologists like Thorndike and 
Angell long ago. “The strong and the weak scho- 
lars” says Oberlin, ‘“‘are equally distributed bet- 
ween the sexes’’. Experienced teachers have said 
that there is not much difference between men 
and women students. For that matter Angell 
admitted that he had to attract the males “a 
little more violently towards the goal.” Ballard 
even goes to the extent of saying that there was 
superiority of women to men in Phi Beta Kappa 
elections at Boston and Chicago Universities. 


An entirely separate curriculum for girls fore- 
bodes many dangers. Their knowledge will be 
limited to that of house-keeping and that would 
be the beginning of the end of women’s progress 
in India. Practically it would mean a set back 
in women’s education. The nation would lose 
half of its human resources by restricting women’s 
subjects. This is not to argue against the in- 
troduction of special courses of studies for girls. 
There could certainly be as many special courses 
as they would like to have, provided other sub- 
jects are not denied them. If a young woman 
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prefers to take higher mathematics she should 
have the opportunity to do so. On the other 
hand, there may be students who might prefer 
to take Home Science, needle work, mother-craft 
and such other subjects. There should be free- 
dom for women to choose their own subjects. 
It is true that women as wives and mothers need 
to know home science, but it is not necessary 
that they should study this to the exclusion of 
other subjects in schools and colleges. 


Women educationists have very strongly 
expressed their opinions in regard to this issue. 
The late Mrs. M. Lakshmi Ammal, one time 
principal of Willingdon Training College, 
Madras, said that ‘“‘the syllabus should be 
common to boys and girls since the mind of girl 
is not different from that ofa boy’. Ruskin was 
of the opinion that, “Boys have the type of 
mind that enables them to delve deep into any 
subject... Girls are more fitted toaim at a 
superficial knowledge of many subjects’. This 
was what he thought.... ‘‘Intellectual women are 
as capable of scholarship and research as men 
and wooly-headedness is not confined to one 
sex.... the principle that divides into genders has 
been thrown over-board by educationists long 
before Madame Curie discovered radium’’. It is 
not out of place to quote another educationist 
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Miss K. Myers, who recently passed away, an 
ex-principal of Queen Mary’s College, Madras, 
who said in this connection: “No one wants to 
pen a Madame Curie between the kitchen and 
the parlour or would expect a senior wrangler to 
remain absorbed in estimates for fish or wash- 
ing. Spacious minds should move within a 
spacious environment”’. 


In support of this position Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan has clearly stated in the University Educa- 
cation Commission Report, “There are varied 
conditions which may properly lead a woman to 
seek fulfilment of her life in other fields. Among 
the great contributors to human welfare have 
been some men who determined to forgo chosen 
work of their lives. Women should have the same 
opportunity. The place of wife and mother 
offers opportunity for the exercise of the highest 
qualities and Skills, yet fora woman to decide 
that she can best fulfil her aims by living a single 
life should not put her under social disability: 
Sometimes also there is a period before matriage 
during which a young women can do useful] work, 
such as teaching or nursing. Sometimes the loss 
of a husband makes her the bread-winner for the 
family. When children are grown, there often 
remains ten to twenty five years of vigorous life 
in which a woman may wish to have a useful 
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career. Sometimes husband and wife might wish 
to share a common occupation through the years. 
Sometimes with women as with men the needs 
of home and family leave time for useful and 
interesting occupation’. For all these a_ special 
curiculum would be a hindrance which ought to 
be free to choose their own subjects and provi- 
sion ought to be made for feminine subjects with 
no compulsion for women to take them exclusi- 
vely if we wish women to contribute their best 
to their families and to the nation. 


On the contrary educated women can play a 
vital role in solving some of the problems that 
are challenging us today. Fissiparous tendencies 
are raising their ugly heads in the name of cas- 
teism, communalism and linguism. Student un- 
rest and lack of education for all and want of 
character are eating into the very vitals of our 
unity and therefore our national strength. So it 
is our sacred duty to recount qualities and act 
accordingly, so that we would remain one nation. 
Otherwise decades of hard and noble work could 
be undone. None can easily forget the trials and 
tribulations that our leaders right from Raja 
Rammohan Roy down to Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pt. Nehru had withstood. Nor the non-violent 
struggle they launched which was in itself a 
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vigorous and hearty response to the sadly enth- 
ralled nation that we were in then. 


Arnold Toynbee one of the distinguished 
contemporary historians has emphatically asser- 
ted in his excellent treatment of history that 
societies and civilisations got extinct not because 
of any inferiority ofa race or the powerlessness 
of an environment that was slowly losing its grip 
of its people but because of the lack of an ade- 
quate response to a challenge presented by exis- 
ting conditions. 


The first and foremost of the challenges 
staring hard at us is student indiscipline euphe- 
mistically known as “unrest”. The violence in 
which our students have been indulging in recent 
months all over the country is not only grave but 
threaten our march to progress. Some of course, 
the self complacent ones, are inclined to dismiss 
the problem as a mere trend of the troublous 
times we are passing through for the malady is 
spread all over the world. But then the issues 
involved in student agitations in our country 
and the method and manner in which they are 
dealt with are totally different. College students 
abroad have not only great academic interest in 
politics but have a leading part in popular 
demonstrations and grave national issues such as 
nuclear weapons and racial relations. Japanese 
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students, successfully staged a procession against 
the renewal of Japan’s mutual security pact with 
the U.S.A., and the arrival of nuclear submari- 
nes. It is, again, the students who toppled the 
tyrannical regimes in South Korea and Turkey. 
Students in U.S.A. agitated against the Vietna- 
mese war and civil rights for Negroes and yet 
there has been no disturbance in academic life. 
The ‘“‘academic process” as a prosessor of socio- 
logy says, ‘“‘has not been disturbed. There have 
been no cases where classes could not be held”’. 


Whereas in our country, the issues involved 
in students’ agitation not only form a “confused 
medley” but often centre round their studies. 
Their demands are most unreasonable, they want 
less marks for passing, cut in syllabus, abolition 
of class tests, postponement of examinations, no 
detention in classes, promotions without exami- 
nations, walk outs from examination halls be- 
cause of difficult question papers. There have 
been non-academic issues too such as the loca- 
tion of a steel plant or the official languages bill. 
While some are busy agitating for these unholy 
rights there are others creating trouble outside 
the campus ; travelling ticketless in buses and 
trains, not paying dues in a shop for things pur- 
chased and so on. Questioning them, have often 
ended up in strict brawls and finally in College 
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strikes. Universities are not able to take disci- 
plinary action against all these law-breakers for 
fear of either their strikes or outside pressures, 
with the result students have become more assu- 
red of their special privileges. 


Further they want unrestrained freedom - 
freedom to do what they like: all privileges un- 
known to others and above all, power and posi- 
tion along with their teachers; in other words 
they wish to be members of the academic Coun- 
cils and Senates of Universities. Student 
agitations seem toreflect their utter discontent 
and dissatisfaction with conditions of life. One 
cannot gainsay the fact that revolutionary chan- 
ges have taken place in the field of education 
and in other spheres as_ well, particularly since 
Independence and yet students are intensely feel- 
ing not only the want of facilities which is the 
source of discomfort and unhappiness, but the 
lack of standards and character in their elders 
who are either their own college teachers or 
local leaders. 


Now it is for the elders, their professors, 
administrators and parents to see that the 
Students are made known clearly that there can- 
not be any special privileges to any in a demo- 
cracy. Women particularly educated mothers can 
play a vital role in this regard by admonishing 
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their children not to resort to strikes and vio- 
lence. Even as any citizen, a student who breaks 
law and uses violence against others ought to be 
punished. This ought not to bea mere platitude, 
but one of actual practice. If this simple maxim 
could become a powerful and practical law, half 
of the student indiscipline would disappear. 


There is yet another challenge- millions of 
men and women are still without opportunities 
for education. This mass of ignorant and illite- 
rate people are a stumbling block to our progress. 
The so-called emancipation and progress in 
regard to women is still limited to a small mino- 
rity. Facilities and privileges have not yet reached 
women in villages and India is still a country of 
villages ; so it is the bounden duty of our educa- 
ted and literate women to work for the better- 
ment of the vast majority of women who are 
still down-trodden. They have to see that women 
are made literate and have the opportunities of 
going to schools and colleges. 


A more severe challenge is threatening our 
society. Man has become more possessive than 
ever. Ethical ideals for which this country was 
reputed in the past has become, alas bankrupt of 
them. Selfishness has made men and women 
shelve ideals. This perhaps is due to the tendency 
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of exalting the intellectual. This again in its turn 
has come asa legacy of the scientific progress 
and development. Western Civilisation with its 
origin in Greek culture has been mainly respon- 
sible for this, because its bent towards science 
and the pursuit of truth is for its own sake. 
Doubtless the Greek Civilisation was a magnifi- 
cient achievement of the human reason and was 
by no means one-sided. Plato and Aristotle spent 
their life time in inculcating into their people, 
ideals and virtues but it cannot be gainsaid that 
the total emphasis has been on political and 
mundane achievements of wanting supremacy 
over the earth, sea and air for the service of man. 
It cannot be denied either that their intellectual 
triumphs had been great, but their failures too 
had been no less great, “Slavery harlotry pitiful 
and sordid as they had been” as the poet says, 
“had a hope in their hearts and a spark of poetry 
in their lives and a feeling of exaltation in their 
human relationships”. But intellectual supre- 
macy added to worldly glory made them forget 
the values of religion and philosophy. The latter 
had been the estate of a few rich who had the 
leisure and the time to contemplate and indulge 
in theories of the universe and the unseen and 
inexplicable nature, but neither philosophical 
thoughts nor high sounding platitudes reached 
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the average man for their philosophy was not a 
practising one. 


Indian Civilisation in contrast to the Greek 
had adored and idealised not intellect, not sol- 
diers and statesmen, not even men of wisdom of 
philosophy, but those rare personalities whose 
greatness lay in what they were and not even in 
what they did. A Buddha and Mahatma Gandhi 
are the ideals. In spite of the conviction on the 
part of a few that these rare great men are just 
born by the fiat of God and not made by society, 
it must be said to do them justice that it is true 
self-education and self-practised religion that 
had made them. They were self-educated men 
in one sense. The spirit of their education was 
connected with a significant purpose hinged with 
a supreme ideal of Ahimsa and Love in one 
sense and Ahimsa and Truth on the other. 


Therefore our supreme need today is a reali- 
sation of values that would stimulate faith and 
spontaneity, reason and intuition, abundant life 
to balance ourselves well to the ups and downs 
in life. Under the insight of such a faith our 
young men and women will become something 
other than creatures of time and place. To be 
idealistic is to be aware of the reality of nature 
which includes other people. When the Hindu 
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thinkers advise us to free ourselves from ‘‘Maya’’ 
they are asking us to shake off our thraldom to 
the seemingly real values which are today domi- 
nating us. They do not admonish us to treat 
life as an illusion and be indifferent to the wel- 
fare of the world. They ask us to forbade the 
physical self-seeking that seems to have become 
our highest end. A reflection on values therefore 
helps to redeem us from this illusion of violation 
and takes us back to Reality. Our prayer there- 
fore should be in the words of the Upanishad* 

“lead me from the unreal to the real, lead me 
from darkness to light”. ‘“‘This respect, this 
desire for true conversion” Says Professor Radha- 
krishnan ‘‘is not the rise of the dead from their 
tombs but the passage from the death of self- 
absorption to the life of unselfish love’’. 


The Law of Love is to be followed not 
because it is known or felt or willed but because 
life which has been more fully spent consists in 
loving. It is correctly said in the Upanishads 
that “He who realises the universal self sees all 
human beings as belonging to kingdom of ends. 
People in unity with themselves must in the end 
be for unity with one another’. To love as 
Selfish individual is to misinterpret the purpose 


* **Asatho ma Satgamaya, Thamaso ma Jyothirgamaya 
Mruthyos ma Amrutham gamaya’’, 
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of ceration. Ahimsa which in its final analysis 
is love and truth which if elaborated is loyalty 
and consistency to oneself upheld by Gandhiji is 
nothing more than an emphasis on fellow feeling 
for all beings including the lowest forms of ani- 
mal life which is the essence of spiritual or cor- 
rect good living. Indians asa group are known 
for their philosophy, but in the rapidly changing 
world good attitudes to life are also changing. 
Even if we cannot discover a suitable ideal to 
meet the times, revival of our old values that 
constituted a sound philosophy of our ancients 
would certainly do for us to face life nobly and 
fully. 


Now what should be our national response 
to these challenges. It should be one of reorient- 
ing some of the national qualities that are 
required to strengthen our country by creating 
unity and solidarity in the nation. Perseverance 
is very essential. Along with this we need to 
think of efficiency, punctuality, responsibility, 
civic sense, national consciousness, dignity of 
labour and human relations for national desci- 
pline. But somehow right from the beginning 
these qualities have never been paid much 
attention to in our country. Efficiency isa natio- 
nal trait to some of the western countries. 
This is recognised and universally applauded and 
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it is this again that has made those countries 
rich and strong, inefficiency is almost conside- 
red a crime, Efficiency often entails important 
qualities such as organisational ability, prompt- 
ness, and responsibility which would save a good 
deal of our national wealth and time. Added to 
these are civic sense, national consciousness and 
dignity of labour which we asa nation lack most: 


It is true, the sense of sacrifice and renuncia- 
tion were and are still held in high esteem by us 
and men of character have been adored and 
worshipped. Fate favoured us from time to time 
with great men whose clarion calls had rallied 
the nation together for many a momentous cause 
and Mahatma Gandhi the greatest of all in our 
life time had brought home to us these precious 
qualities as most urgent and necessary for the 
survival of our nation. 


Above all, there is another challenge, if un- 
heeded, would end up in devastating effects 
leading even a great nation into disintegration 
and ultimately to its ruin. This is our character 
which acts as a moral force that perpetuates the 
physical strength of a nation. Civilisations have 
crumbled down when this force got weakened. 
This will undermine even the efficiency of a 
people, because no skill would be equal to any- 
thing if it were not ethically founded. The short 
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passage from the least ethical virtue of doing 
one’s duty with a sense of responsibility to the 
ascending heights of philosophical level of non- 
attachment is bound to impart great strength to 
our nation. Without this, no amount of health 
or wealth or perseverance or intellect will 
survive. 

It is ironical that after all the years of 
Gandhiji’s struggle for man’s equality, liberty 
and goodness, that we should have become so 
bankrupt of them and sunk low with discusions 
and disagreements at the cost of our unity. As 
Mr. Geoffrey Ashe says, the prayer of Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu who sang these lines at the passing away 
of Mahatmaji has not been answered.4 ““May the 
soul of my master-my leader, my father, rest 
not in peace.’ Not in peace - my father -do not 
rest’. Keep us to our pledge.’ Give us strength 
to fulfil our promises your heirs, your descen- 
dents, guardians of your dreams, fulfillers of 
India’s destiny”’. 

After twenty years (of our freedom) the 
author Mr. Ashe asks “‘what remains, what contt- 
nues’”’. He answers “many Indians have debased 
the Gandhian techniques with senseless obstruc- 
tions and hunger strikes for unworthy ends’’ So 
the need of the hour isa revival of Gandhian 


eee ST SE ie eR ene ee 
4. Geoffrey Ashe - Gandhi- A Study in Revolution (quoted in 
tie Review by H. S. Kamath). 
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spirit which would bring us back self-reliance 
and self-restraint on one hand suffering and 
sacrifice for the welfare of us all on the other. 
If only women could make an earnest endeavour 
and play a vital role in the pursuit of excellence 
in the output of work and in the revival of the 
esteemed values at least as a token of gratitude 
for their Jiberation, the Gandhi Centenary year 
would not have been celebrated in vain. 
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